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VANGUARD  PARTIES  IN  THE  THIRD  WORLD 


David  E.  Albright 


To  assess  the  precise  import  of  this  trend,  it  is  essential 
to  understand  both  the  lessons  that  Moscow  has  learned  and  the 
new  Soviet  notion  of  a  vanguard  party. 

Lessons  Learned 

Soviet  experiences  in  the  Third  World  since  the  mid-1950s 
have  caused  Moscow  to  arrive  at  several  key  judgments.  First, 
Soviet  leaders  now  deem  that  in  the  foreseeable  future  the  chance 
of  "genuine"  revolutionary  breakthroughs  —  i.e.,  the  emergence 
of  Soviet-style  Communist  regimes  that  would  associate  themselves 
closely  with  the  D.S.S.R.  and  thereby  afford  vehicles  for  the 
projection  of  Soviet  influence  —  are  poor  throughout  at  least 
the  great  bulk  of  the  Third  World.  This  assessment  runs  counter 
to  that  which  prevailed  during  the  late  1950s  and  early  1960s. 
Indeed,  it  was  a  series  of  major  Soviet  setbacks  during  the 
earlier  period  that  triggered  the  reversal  in  Moscow's  view. 

As  the  British,  French,  and  Belgian  territories  of  sub- 
Saharan  Africa  moved  toward  independence  in  the  last  half  of  the 
1950s  and  "anti-imperialist"  ferment  spread  even  to  Latin  America 
with  the  Cuban  revolution  of  1959,  Moscow  became  convinced  that 
the  demise  of  colonialism  filially  loomed  on  the  near  horizon. 
Along  with  this  new  evaluation  went  an  upsurge  of  Soviet 
revolutionary  optimism  regarding  the  Third  World  in  general.  v 


Leninist  doctrine  conditioned  soviet  leaders  to  see  the  break-up 
of  the  colonial  system  as  the  harbinger  of  a  revolutionary  tidal 
wave  that  would  sweep  over  the  Third  World  and  leave  Communist 
regimes  in  its  wake,  and  Soviet  commentary  about  the  Third  World 
took  on  a  tone  at  betrayed  Moscow's  belief  that  such  a  course  of 
events  would  ensue.  A  retrospective  critique  in  the  mid-1960s  by 
a  prominent  Soviet  writer  affords  a  highly  revealing  insight  into 
the  temper  of  the  times.  Speaking  specifically  about  Africa,  he 
observed:  "the  effective  achievements  of  the  national  liberation 

movement  on  the  continent,  the  establishment,  in  a  few  years,  of 
dozens  of  new  national  states  tended  to  create  the  erroneous 
impression  that  the  struggle  was  almost  at  an  end,  that  the  way 
to  liberation  was  easy  and  the  forces  of  imperialism  were  played 
out . " 

For  nearly  a  decade,  Soviet  leaders  clung  tenaciously  to 
this  revolutionary  optimism,  despite  the  sharp  adversities  they 
encountered.  In  fact,  what  preoccupied  them  was  figuring  out  how 
the  revolutionary  process  might  develop  and  how  the  U.S.S.R. 
might  hasten  the  process  along.  Initially,  they  seemed  inclined 
to  assume  that  the  process  would  proceed  fairly  rapidly  on  its 
own  steam.  However,  efforts  in  the  late  1950s  by  some  Third 
World  rulers  such  as  Gamal  Abdel  Nasser  of  the  United  Arab 
Republic  to  repress  local  Communists  soon  threw  that  assumption 
into  question. 

Moscow  then  dec i ds  d  that  it  was  ooth  desirable  and  possible 
to  speed  up  the  revolutionary  process  by  encouraging  greater 
militancy  on  the  part  of  radical  elements  of  the  Third  World 


within  a  framework  of  cooperation  with  the  currently  dominant 
"national  bourgeois"  forces.  This  calculation  underlay  the  calls 
in  1959-1960  for  the  establishment  of  "independent  national 
democracies"  in  the  Third  World,  in  soviet  eyes,  the  struggle  to 
achieve  such  a  goal  would  have  several  distinct 
characteristics.  Local  left-wing  elements  would  continue  to 
participate  in  —  or,  in  certain  instances,  seek  to  promote  — 
broad  national-front  alliances  composed  of  all  "anti-imperialist" 
forces.  While  accepting  temporarily  the  primary  role  of  the 
"national  bourgeoisie"  within  these  aliances,  left-wing  forces 
would  attempt  to  build  up  their  strength  and  eventually  take 
control  of -the  alliances  by  championing  the  "progressive" 
economic  and  social  measures  that  the  masses  presumably  wanted. 
Depending  upon  circumstances,  the  alliance  itself  would  take  one 
of  two  forms.  Where  a  Communist  party  already  existed  or  where 
the  dominant  non-Communist  party  contained  few  leftist  elements, 
the  alliance  would  involve  separate  parties  in  classical  Leninist 
tradition  (thereby  necessitating  the  formation  of  a  Communist 
party  in  the  latter  case) .  But  where  the  main  non-Communist 
party  was  an  umbrella  organization  and  included  visible  left-wing 
forces,  the  party  itself  might  serve  as  the  alliance,  and  the 
struggle  for  hegemony  might  take  place  within  its  ranks. 

At  about  the  same  time  that  this  evolution  in  Soviet 
thinking  was  going  on,  the  D.S.S.R.  suffered  a  severe  reversal  of 
fortunes  in  the  Congo-Leopoldville  (now  Zaire) ,  which  had  gained 
independence  from  Belgium  in  June  lf>0.  After  the  emergence  of 
the  new  state,  the  U.S..S.R.  had  developed  close  ties  with  Premier 


Patrice  Lumumba,  but  it  quickly  found  him  ousted  at  the  behest  of 
President  Joseph  Kasavubu,  who  was  suspicious  of  Soviet 
blandishments.  More  galling,  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly,  with  major  backing  from  Third  World  countries, 
recognized  a  Kasavubu  delegation,  and  spurned  a  Lumumba 
delegation,  as  the  legal  representatives  of  the  Congo- 
Leopoldville  in  late  November  1960. 

This  setback,  and  especially  the  divisions  among  Third  World 
states  that  contributed  to  it,  seems  to  have  persuaded  Moscow 
that  the  revolutionary  tide  was  not  running  with  equal  force  in 
all  places  in  the  Third  World,  and  such  a  judgment  in  turn 
induced  the  U.S.S.R.  to  focus  its  attention  on  those  countries 
where  "progressive"  representatives  of  the  "national  bourgeoisie" 
appeared  to  be  in  charge.  These  included  the  United  Arab 
Republic,  Ghana,  Guinea,  Mali,  Cuba,  ' 'ndonesia,  and  eventually 
Algeria  and  Burma. 

Quite  soon  after  the  completion  of  this  two-step  reappraisal 
of  the  situation  in  the  Third  World,  however,  a  split  began  to 
emerge  among  Soviet  observers  as  to  the  validity  of  aspects  of 
the  new  approach.  While  one  group  upheld  it  in  al  particulars,  a 
second  group  evinced  misgivings  about  elements  of  it.  The 
latter,  highly  conscious  of  the  weakness  of  left-wing  forces  in 
many  "progressive"  states,  questioned  the  ability  of  these  forces 
to  carry  out  a  struggle  for  hegemony  with  the  "national 
bourgeois"  rulers  there;  furthermore,  they  worried  about  the 

growing  tendency  of  at  least  portions  of  the  local  left-wing 

/  ■  ! 

forces  to  side  with  China  in  the  ini  ensifying  Sino-Soviet 


dispute.  Perhaps  most  important,  these  observers  doubted  the 
willingness  of  extant  "progressive"  leaders  to  tolerate 
activities  that  threatened  to  undermine  their  regimes.  As  Soviet 
commentators  were  plainly  aware,  Ahmed  Sekou  Toure  of  Guinea  had 
reacted  sharply  in  late  1961  to  a  local  effort  to  push  his 
government  in  a  more  radical  direction  than  he  wished  to  go;  this 
affair  cast  a  pall  over  Moscow’s  relations  with  Conakry. 

Moreover,  the  adherents  of  the  second  school  of  thought 
discerned  an  alternative  way  of  furthering  the  revolutionary 
process.  They  noted  that  Cuba  had  undergone  a  rapid  transition 
to  socialism  through  Fidel  Castro's  conversion  to  "scientific 
socialism,"  and  they  pointed  out  that  "progressive"  countries 
such  as  the  United  Arab  Republic,  Algeria,  Ghana,  Mali,  and  Burma 
were  undergoing  doraestiq  radicalization  under  the  auspices  of 
rulers  who  had  at  least  verbally  embraced  "scientific 
socialism."  Therefore,  they  argued,  the  U.S.S.R.  might  accept 
the  commitment  of  these  "revolutionary  democrats"  as  genuine  and 
seek  to  guide  them  toward  a  "true  understanding"  of  scientific 
socialism,"  The  transition  to  socialism  would  thus  result  from 
the  transformation  of  extant  rulers  into  traditional  Marxist- 
Leninists,  rather  than  from  their  replacement  by  others  of  such  a 
persuasion. 

In  late  1963,  Nikita  Khrushchev,  against  some  high-level 
opposition,  formally  endorsed  the  Third  World  "revolutionary 
democrats,"  outlook,  which  subsequently  remained  the  operative 
one  for  the  U.S.S.R.  until  ear^  1966.  Over  the  intervening 

f  1 

months,  however,  the  formidable'^  requirements  of  inducing 
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socialism  even  in  the  states  under  "revolutionary  democratic" 
leadership  hit  home  to  Soviet  analysts.  Hence,  they  increasingly 
suggested  that  the  revolutionary  process  in  the  Third  World  would 
probably  be  more  protracted  than  originally  anticipated. 

More  critical,  events  in  these  countries  highlighted  the 
possibility  that  the  "revolutionary  democrats"  might  not  be  up  to 
bringing  about  a  transition  to  socialism.  Ahmed  Ben  Bella’s  fall 
in  Algeria  in  1965  showed  that  they  might  not  even  have  the 
requisite  skills  to  fend  off  internal  challenges,  and  the  ousters 
of  Kwame  Nkrumah  of  Ghana  in  February  1966  and  President  Sukarno 
of  Indonesia  in  March  1966  demonstrated  that  their  realms  could 
well  pass  into  the  hands  of  reactionary"  rulers. 

The  debacle  in  Ghana  prompted  Politburo  to  launch  a  full- 
scale  review  of  Soviet  Third  World  assumptions.  Out  of  this  came 
some  basic  shifts  in  perspective.  Not  only  did  the  existing 
"revolutionary  democrats"  have  such  grave  faults  that  they  would 
in  all  likelihood  never  carry  out  transitions  to  "true"  socialism 
in  their  countries,  but  prospects  for  "real"  revolutionary 
breakthroughs  in  the  Third  World  in  the  discernible  future  were 
bleak.  The  fundamental  problem,  as  Soviet  analysts  saw  things, 
lay  in  the  prevailing  conservatism  of  Third  World  societies. 

To  be  sure,  Moscow  subsequently  recognized  the  appearance 
during  the  1970s  of  a  new  breed  of  "revolutionary  democrats"  in 
Third  World  countries  such  as  South  yemen,  Angola,  Mozambique, 
and  Ethiopia.  Nevertheless,  the  reserve  it  displayed  about 
revolutionary  prospects  in  the  Third  World  in  the  late  1960s  has 

I 

persisted  to  the  present.  SS  viet  commentators,  for  exani  ie,  have 
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continued  to  stress  the  impediments  to  "genuine"  revolution 
there,  heeding  the  low  level  of  class  and  political  consciousness 
of  the  masses.  Indeed,  they  have  underscored  the  "instability  in 
the  revolutionary  process"  in  even  the  most  advanced  "revolution¬ 
ary  democratic"  states,  and  they  have  carefully  called  attention 
to  potential  aberration  and  regression  in  these  as  well  as  other 
countries . 

The  second  conclusion  that  Soviet  leaders  have  reached  about 
the  Third  World  concerns  the  present  rulers  of  the  states 
there.  Moscow  today  sees  the  vast  majority  of  these  rulers  as 
having  little  in  the  way  of  a  shared  outlook  with  the  U.S.S.R. 
Furthermore,  it  feels  that  they  tend  to  try  to  use  ties  with  the 
Soviet  Union  to  advance  their  own  particular  interests.  Such  a 
perception  represents  a  big  departure  from  the  view  to  which 
Soviet  leaders  subscribed  in  previous  periods  and  reflects 
disappointments  that  Moscow  has  suffered  as  a  consequence  of  what 
it  now  regards  as  excessive  sanguineness. 

During  the  late  1950s  and  early  1960s,  when  neutralism  and 
nonalignment  were  acquiring  considerable  vogue  in  non-Western 
areas,  soviet  commentators  repeatedly  spoke  of  common  purposes 
that  bound  the  developing  countries  and  the  U.S.S.R.  together. 
They  cited  two  in  particular.  The  developing  states  and  the 
Soviet  Union  alike  desired  to  prevent  war,  and  they  also  wished 
to  follow  their  own  economic  paths,  free  of  interference  from 
Western  imperialism  and  colonialism. 

Events  connected  with  the  Congo-Leopoldville  imbroglio  of 
1960-1961,  however,  revealed  the  shakiness  of  such  a  premise. 


Many  Third  World  countries  failed  to  rally  behind  the  u.S.S.R. 
and  other  champions  of  Patrice  Lumumba  that  endeavored  to  restore 
him  to  power  after  his  deposal,  Moscow  analyzed  the  Congolese 
fiasco  in  terms  of  Afro-Asian  Socialist  disunity,  in  stark 
contrast  to  the  concerted  response  welded  during  the  1956  Suez 
crisis. 

The  behavior  of  most  Third  World  countries  in  the  context  of 
mounting  Sino-Soviet  discord  in  the  1960s  merely  confirmed  the 
gulf  between  them  and  the  U.S.S.R.  Despite  the  U.S.S.R. 's 
frequent  attempts  to  pressure  them  into  backing  Moscow  against 
Peking,  they  insited  on  staying  out  of  the  quarrel. 

Nonetheless,  the  mounting  attention  paid  by  Third  World 
states  to  global  economic  issues,  their  push  for  the  creation  of 
a  New  International  Economic  Order,  and  their  general  "anti¬ 
imperialist"  rhetoric  in  the  1970s  encouraged  Moscow  as  to  the 
prospects  for  shared  perspectives.  Soviet  leaders,  for  example, 
took  pains  to  depict  the  U.S.S.R.  as  a  "natural  ally"  of  the 
nonaligned.  Leonid  Brezhnev  characterized  the  real  division  in 
the  world  as  one  between  socialism  and  imperialism,  rather  than 
between  big  and  small,  or  rich  and  poor  nations. 

What  finally  induced  the  U.S.S.R.  to  shed  its  illusions  on 
this  score  was  Third  World  responses  to  the  Soviet  invasion  of 
Afghanistan  in  December  1979.  In  January  1980,  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  Third  World  states  endorsed  the  U.S.  General  Assembly 
resolution  calling  for  the  removal  of  all  foreign  troops  form 
Afghanistan.  Of  those  that  did  not,  most  either  abstained  or 
failed  to  vote.  Onlc  ’  Angola,  Mozambique,  Ethiopia,  Grenada, 
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South  Yemen,  and  Afghanistan  actually  supported  the  U.S.S.R. 
Moreover,  the  United  Nations  ambassador  of  one  of  the  Third 
World's  most  important  member-states,  Nigeria,  pointedly  observed 
that  since  Havanna  (the  sixth  summit  meeting,  in  September  1979), 
the  nonaligned  movement  had’  undergone  tremendous  strain,  and  that 
the  myth  of  "natural  allies"  ultimately  became  exposed. 

In  light  of  the  Soviet  realization  that  national  self- 
interest  moves  developing  countries  first  and  foremost,  Politburo 
has  decided  that  it  needs  some  means  of  ensuring  a  Soviet 
presence  in  Third  World  states  and  a  Soviet  voice  in  Third  World 
affairs.  Since  the  early  1960s,  Moscow  has  revived  the  claims 
that  Nikita  Khrushchev  trade  in  the  1950s  to  global  power  status 
for  the  U.S.S.R.  Yet,  as  Brezhnev  and  his  associates  know  full 
well  from  the  problems  that  Khrushchev  encountered  in  seeking  to 
validate  his  claims,  global  power  status  must  not  only  be  self- 
asserted  but  also  self-achieved  and  self-sustained;  it  does  not 
flow  from  the  consent  of  the  international  community.  And 
upholding  claims  to  such  a  status  requires  a  country  to 
demonstrate  global  reach.  That  is,  it  must  have  a  continuing 
presence  and  exert  influence  throughout  the  world. 

Moscow  has  looked  with  increasing  favor  on  political  means 
to  further  its  purposes  in  the  Third  World.  In  this  context, 
ties  with  vanguard  parties  have  had  special  appeal. 

Concept  of  a  Vanguard  Party 

The  extent  of  the  appeal  of  such  ties  has  related  directly 
to  the  expanded  Soviet  definition  of  a  vanguard  party.  Prior  to 
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the  late  1970s,  the  Soviet  notion  of  a  vanguard  party  followed 
conventional  Leninist  lines.  Such  a  party,  in  Soviet  eyes,  had 
to  be  an  organization  of  tested  cadres,  not  a  mass  body  open  to 
all,  and  it  must  operate  according  to  the  principle  of  democratic 
centralism,  with  its  lower  levels  closely  subordinate  to  its 
upper  ones.  At  the  same  time,  Moscow  held  that  a  vanguard  party 
must  have  deep  organizational  roots  among  the  masses,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  mobilize  them  behind  its  programs.  In  the  wake  of  the 
Ghanian  coup  of  1966,  Soviet  analysts  severely  criticized  the 
ruling  parties  in  what  Moscow  had  earlier  dubbed  "revolutionary 
democracies"  for  falling  short  of  organizational  fusion  with  the 
rank  and  file  and  for  instead  resembling  clubs  for  revolutionary 
intellectuals.  With  the  growing  fragmentation  of  the 
international  Communist  movement  in  the  early  1960s,  Moscow  also 
made  explicit  what  it  had  hitherto  left  implicit.  A  vanguard 
party  had  to  accept  not  just  "scientific  socialism"  but  the 
Soviet  version  thereof.  Thus,  self-classification  as  a  Marxist- 
Leninist  entity  would  not  qualify  a  body  as  a  vanguard  party 
unless  it  met  Soviet  standards  as  well. 

During  the  late  1970s,  however,  the  D.S.S.R.  modified  its 
concept  in  significant  ways.  To  begin  with,  it  now  bestowed 
Marxist-L^^ninist  legitimacy  upon  at  least  certain  parties  that 
had  originally  formed  in  opposition  to  pro-Soviet  Communist 
parties.  The  Communist  Party  of  India  —  Marxist  (CPI-M) 
afforded  the  classic  illustration. 

This  party  had  come  into  being  in  1964  as  a  result  of  an 
apparently  irreconcilable  split  in  the  Indian  Communist  movement 
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triggered  by  Nikita  Khrushchev's  revision  of  the  fundamentals  of 
Marxism-Leninism  in  the  U.s.S.R.,  and  the  CPI-M  had  pursued  a 
domestic  programmatic  line  during  the  1960s  and  1970s  which  was 
sharply  at  variance  with  that  of  the  Moscow-backed  Communist 
Party  of  India  (CPI).  While  the  CPI  had  opted  for  a  combination 
of  the  parliamentary  path  and  cooperation  with  the  government  of 
Indira  Gandhi,  the  CPI-M  had  adopted  a  political  strategy  of 
peasant  mobilization,  focusing  upon  India's  eastern  flank,  and 
remitting  opposition  to  the  Gandhi  government.  Its  approach  had 
yielded  substantial  dividends  in  the  electoral  upheavals  of  1977- 
1978  in  India.  The  CPI-M  had  garnered  4.30  percent  of  the  vote 
and  22  Lok  Sabha  seats  in  the  1977  national  elections;  in 
elections  held  three  months  later  to  legislative  assemblies  in 
two  territories  and  ten  of  India's  states,  it  had  won  205  of 
2,455  seats.  By  obtaining  174  of  294  seats  in  West  Bengal,  it 
had  captured  control  of  that  state  government,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  year  a  leftist  front  led  by  the  CPI-M  had  swept  to  power  in 
Tripura  too.  The  CPI,  in  contrast,  had  seen  its  share  of  the 
national  vote  drop  from  4.73  percent  in  1971  to  2.82  percent  in 
1977,  and  its  number  of  seats  in  the  Lok  Sabha  fall  from  23  to 
7.  Worse  yet,  it  had  virtually  been  wiped  out  in  the  elections 
for  legislative  assemblies. 

In  the  wake  of  these  developments,  the  CPI,  with  Moscow's 
unmistakable  blessing  and  perhaps  even  at  Moscow's  instigation, 
moved  to  restore  links  with  the  CPI-M  and  to  forge  a  "left  and 

democratic"  front  including  ..t.  After  much  pulling  and  tugging, 

J 

the  two  parties  finally  reached  a  quid  pro  quo  in  the  autumn  of 
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1979  —  to  the  unconcealed  delight  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Thus,  in  the 
January  1980  national  and  state  elections  the  two  parties  divided 
up  constituencies,  campaigned  together,  and  extended  each  other  a 
degree  of  logistical  support. 

This  unity  strategy  produced  some  impressive  fruits.  The 
two  parties  got  a  total  fo  47  seats  in  the  Lok  Sabha  (35  for  the 
CPI-M  and  12  for  the  CPI).  In  the  voting  for  the  Kerala  state 
legislature  later  in  January,  tne  "left  and  democratic"  front  led 
by  the  CPI-M  there  also  garnered  93  seats  in  a  legislature  of 
140. 

But  the  big  winner  was  the  CPI-M.  In  the  parliamentary 
elections,  the  CPI-M  polled  1'*  million  votes  nationwide,  as 
compared  with  83.5  million  for  Mrs.  Gandhi’s  victorious  Congress- 
I  and  37.2  million  and  18.5  million,  respectively,  or  Janata  and 
Lok  Dal,  the  two  main  non-Communist  opponents  of  Congress-I.  The 
CPI,  in  contrast,  captured  just  500,000  votes  (some  80,000  fewer 
than  it  had  received  in  1977.) 

Far  from  oblivious  to  these  realities,  Moscow  in  the  1980s 
has  continued  to  encourage  unity  of  the  two  Indian  Communist 
parties  and  has  pushed  as  well  for  rapprochement  between  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  (CPSU)  and  the  CPI-M.  In 
July  1980,  for  example,  a  CPSU  team  headed  by  Boris  Ponomarev, 
director  of  the  International  Department,  welcomed  Jyoti  Basu,  a 
member  of  the  CPI-M  Politburo,  to  the  U.S.S.R.  and  had  "wide- 
ranging"  discussions  with  him.  Leonid  Brezhnev  also  spoke 
briefly  with  several  memberL  of  the  CPI-M  Politburo  at  official 
functions  during  his  visit  to  New  Delhi  in  December  1980, 
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although  no  formal  meeting  took  place  between  the  CPSU  General 
Secretary's  delegation  and  the  CPI-M. 

Even  more  striking  than  Soviet  acceptance  of  the  Marxise- 
Leninist  credentials  of  parties  such  as  the  CPI-M  was  Moscow's 
recognition  of  a  wholly  new  category  of  vanguard  bodies.  For 
shorthand,  it  referred  to  these  as  Third  World  "vanguard  parties" 
or  "vanguard  revolutionary  parties,"  but  it  made  clear  that  they 
were  "revolutionary  democratic  parties  of  a  new  type."  That  is, 
it  carefully  distinguished  such  entities  from  Communist  parties. 

Beginning  with  the  Labor  Party  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
the  Congo  in  1969,  a  number  of  ruling  parties  in  the  Third  World 
had  proclaimed  a  commitment  to  Marxism-Leninism  and  an  intention 
to  transform  themselves  into  "vanguard"  parties.  Throughout  much 
of  the  1970s,  however,  Soviet  observers  had  either  ignored  these 
developments  o'  had  passed  over  them  lightly.  A  typical 
commentary  had  more  or  less  equated  the  outlook  of  the  ruling 
elements  of  countries  like  the  People's  Republic  of  the  Congo 
with  that  of  the  leaders  of  such  avowedly  non-Marxist-Leninist 
states  as  Tanzania',  Egypt,  Algeria,  and  Guinea,  Specifically,  it 
had  classified  all  of  these  countries  as  merely  "socialist- 
oriented  states"  —  i.e.,  all  had  at  one  time  or  another,  pledged 
themselves  to  socialist  ideas  and  had  shunned  the  capitalist  road 
of  development. 

About  the  spring  of  1978,  signs  appeared  that  the  Soviet 
perspective  was  undergoing  change.  For  example,  a  major  Soviet 
political  journal  endorsed  the  one-party  system,  provided  it 
reflect  the  [  iti- imperialist,  anti-colonial,  and  progressive  mood 
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of  the  working  masses.  The  MPLA  Party  of  Labour  of  Angola, 
resting  on  a  broad-based  national  liberation  movement,  and  the 
FRELIMO  of  Mozambique  were  taken  to  illustrate  this  view. 
Importantly,  the  article  sought  to  reconcile  the  primacy  of 
vanguard  parties  in  so-called  socialist  countries. 

What  set  in  motion  a  reappraisal  remains  somewhat  foggy. 
Perhaps  it  was  nothing  more  than  the  recent  proliferation  of 
self-styled  Marxist-Leninist ,  "vanguard"  parties  in  the  Third 
World.  Such  parties  had  emerged  in  Benin  and  Somalia  in  1976  and 
in  Angola  and  Mozambique  in  1977.  Or  other  circumstances  may 
have  entered  into  the  calculations  too.  For  instance,  all  of  the 
"vanguard"  parties  that  had  come  into  being  prior  to  1977  had 
done  so  under  the  auspices  of  radical  military  leaders,  but  1977 
had  witnessed  the  birth  of  some  under  civilian  aegis. 

In  any  event,  a  new  Soviet  attitude  had  become  manifest  by 
early  1979.  Soviet  media  now  devoted  long  disquisitions  to  the 
"vanguard"  parties  of  the  Third  World.  These  analyses  initially 
identified  six  specific  parties  as  belonging  to  the  group.  They 
were  the  Popular  Liberation  Movement  of  Angola  —  Labor  Party 
(MPLA-PT) ,  the  Mozambique  Liberation  Front  (FRELIMO) ,  the 
Congolese  Labor  Party  (PCT) ,  the  Benin  People's  Revolutionary 
Party  (PRPB),  the  (South)  Yemen  Socialist  Party  (YSP) ,  and  the 
People's  Democratic  Party  of  Afghanistan  (PDPA) .  Over  time,  the 
Commission  for  Organizing  the  Party  of  the  Working  People  of 
Ethiopia  (COPWE)  has  been  added  to  the  list,  although  this  body's 
organization  is  conceded  to  be  in  its  infancy.  One  final  point 
is  worth  noting  here.  While  Soviet  sources  have  not  yet 
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explicitly  labeled  the  New  Jewel  Movement  of  Grenada  and  the 
Sandinist  National  Liberation  Front  of  Nicaragua  "vanguard” 
parties,  they  have  come  quite  close  to  doing  so. 

Such  parties,  in  Soviet  eyes,  have  a  number  of  distinct 
characteristics.  They  constitute  "revolutionary  democratic" 
alliances  of  workers,  peasants,  artisans,  the  state  petit 
bourgeoisie,  the  radical  intelligentsia,  and  employees.  Although 
they  are  at  present  still  in  the  beginning  stages  of  formation, 
they  strive  to  strengthen  their  organizational  and  ideological 
unity  and  to  reinforce  their  impact  on  the  people.  They  are  also 
in  the  process  of  conversion  to  Marxism-Leninism  as  regards  to 
the  revolutionary  transformation  of  society.  Last  but  not  least, 
they  are  facilitating  cooperation  with  the  world  Communist 
movement,  and  with  the  ruling  parties  of  the  socialist 
countries. 

Neither  of  these  broad  innovations  in  Soviet  thinking  aobut 
vanguard  parties  in  the  Third  World,  it  should  be  emphasized, 
took  place  in  the  abstract.  Both  represented  Soviet  responses  to 
developments  in  the  real  world.  In  this  sense,  they  reflected 
evolving  Soviet  views  of  the  opportunities  that  the  Third  World 
offered  the  U.S.S.R. 

Exploitation  of  Vanguard  Parties 

In  paying  increased  heed  to  Third  World  vanguard  parties  as 
means  of  advancing  the  U.S.S.R. 's  interests  in  Third  World  areas, 
Moscow  has  not  yet  reverted  to  the  wholesale^  and  virtually  total 
reliance  on  them  that  typified  its  policy  i^  the  late  1940s  and 
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early  1950s.  Rather,  it  has  differentiated  the  political 
situations  in  individual  countries  and  has  tailored  its  approach 
to  each  country  to  try  to  maximize  the  U.S.S.R's  position 
there.  Thus,  both  the  extent  to  which  and  how  vanguard  parties 
now  figure  in  Soviet  policy  toward  the  Third  World  vary  from 
context  to  context. 

One  can,  however,  discern  some  patterns  in  this  regard. 

These  deserve  exploration  in  detail.  At  the  outset,  it  is 
important  to  bear  in  mind  that  no  vanguard  parties  have  formed 
yet  in  a  substantial  number  of  states  in  the  Third  World.  This 
includes  most  of  the  countries  of  sub-Saharan  Africa  and  the 
smaller  countries  of  the  Persian  Gulf  region.  Nor  has  the 
U.S.S.R.  taken  any  concrete  steps  to  foster  the  creation  of  such 
parties  in  these  states,  even  though  Soviet  analysts  have  spoken 
of  the  need  for  the  establishment  of  "vanguard'  parties  there  to 
ensure  "progressive  development. 

Where  vanguard  parties  do  exist,  their  role  in  Soviet  policy 
is  the  least  complicated  in  countries  which  have  only  Communist 
parties  with  a  staunchy  pro-Chinese  orientation.  Moscow  has  long 
simply  ignored  these  parties.  This  has  been  the  case  regardless 
of  the  nature  of  the  U.S.S.R. 's  relations  with  the  governments  of 
the  states  concerned.  The  countries  that  fall  into  this  category 
lie  exclusively  in  Asia,  with  Malaysia,  Thailand,  and  Burma  being 
its  key  representatives. 

The  situation  is  far  more  complex  with  respect  to  states  in 
which  (a)  there  exists  either  a  single  pro-Sc  iet  Communist  party 
or  two  or  more  Communist  parties  at  least  ont;  of  which  displays  a 
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pro-Soviet  orientation,  but  (b)  no  Communist  party  has  much 
clout.  The  degree  to  which  any  of  these  parties  enters  into 
Soviet  policy  depends  upon  the  importance  that  Moscow  attaches  to 
the  specific  countries  in  which  they  operate. 

Soviet  leaders  appear  to  see  a  number  of  the  states  in  this 
group  as  of  relatively  minor  consequence  in  the  overall  Third 
World  picture.  These  countries,  for  example,  fall  outside  the 
southern  rimlands  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  which  have  constituted  the 
prime  focus  of  Soviet  concern  in  the  Third  World  since  the  raid- 
1960s.  They  are  also  fairly  small  entities  in  terms  of  both  size 
and  population,  and  they  enjoy  little  influence  beyond  their  own 
borders.  The  African  states  of  Senegal  and  Lesotho  and  such 
Latin  American  and  Caribbean  states  as  Bolivia,  Chile,  Colombia, 
Costa  Rica,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  Haiti,  Panama, 
Paraguay,  Suriname,  and  Uruguay  provide  good  i.  lustrations. 

In  keeping  with  its  generally  low  level  of  interest  in  these 
countries,  Moscow  has  not  really  tried  to  employ  the  indigenous 
Communist  parties  there  as  instrumentalities  for  affecting  local 
conditions  favorably  from  its  standpoint.  This  has  been  true  no 
matter  how  warm  or  cool  the  U.S.S.R. 's  relations  with  the 
governments  of  the  states  involved. 

The  remainder  of  the  countries  in  the  group  clearly  qualify 
as  significant  in  the  eyes  of  Soviet  leaders  on  at  least  one  of 
several  grounds.  A  good  many  make  up  part  of  the  southern 
rimlands  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Some  are  large  countries  of 
considerable  regional  weight.  Others  occupy  ‘erritory  of 
particular  strategic  significance.  Some  areC especially  well 


endowed  with  natural  resources.  Egypt,  Israel,  Brazil,  Sudan, 
Tunisia,  and  Saudi  Arabia  offer  first-rate  examples. 

Although  plainly  cognizant  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  pro- 
Soviet  Communist  parties  in  these  states  Moscow  has  nevertheless 
sought  to  capitalize  to  the  degree  possible  on  their  presences 
there  to  further  the  U.S.S.R.'s  purposes.  The  exact  way  in 
which  it  has  done  so,  however,  has  varied. 

In  countries  with  whose  governments  the  U.S.S.R.  has  been  on 
poor  terms,  Soviet  leaders  have  not  entirely  eschewed  attempts  to 
foster  alternatives  to  these  governments  with  the  aid  of  local 
Communist  parties.  Soviet  media  commentaries  on  Sudan  in  the 
1980s,  for  instance,  have  strongly  suggested  Moscow's  endorsement 
of  the  efforts  of  the  Sudan  Communist  Party  and  other  opposition 
forces  to  topple  Ja'far  Numeiry  —  a  firm  backer  of  the  Camp 
David  peace  process  and  of  former  Egyptian  President  Answar  al- 
Sadat. 

But  by  and  large  Moscow  has  endeavored  to  exploit  the 
Communist  parties  in  these  states  to  alter  official  attitudes 
toward  the  U.S.S.R.  and/or  to  induce  the  local  governments  to 
adopt  policies  beneficial  to  it.  During  the  last  years  of 
Sadat's  rule  in  Egypt,  for  example,  Soviet  officials  in  Cairo 
maintained  clandestine  contacts  with  the  outlawed  Egyptian 
Communist  Party  and  other  opposition  elements,  but  these  contacts 
appear  to  have  been  aimed  essentially  at  fomenting  sufficient 
internal  unrest  to  render  it  difficult  for  Sadat  to  sustain  his 
rapprochement  with  Israel  and  his  hostil'^  :y  to  the  U.S.S.R. 

V- 

Motives  of  a  comparable  sort  seem  to  have  underlain  the  amount  of 


publicity  that  Moscow  has  given  to  the  anti-2ionist,  pro-Arab- 
nationalist  stance  of  the  Conununist  party  of  Israel  (RAKAH)  . 

This  party,  it  should  be  noted,  draws  the  great  bulk  of  its 
membership  and  electoral  support  from  Israel's  Arab  minority. 

In  countries  with  which  the  O.S.S.R.  has  fairly  decent  to 
close  official  relations,  Soviet  leaders  have  adopted  quite  a 
different  tact.  They  have  encouraged  local  Communist  parties  to 
behave  in  a  manner  which  bolsters  these  relations  —  or  at 
minimum  does  not  affect  them  adversely.  Iran  furnishes  an 
excellent  illustration.  Moscow  has  counseled  the  Tudeh  Party  to 
endorse  the  government  of  Ayatollah  Ruhollah  Khomeini  and  to  seek 
to  fan  its  anti-Westernism,  and  the  party  has  gone  along  with 
this  advice,  even  though  it  has  encountered  some  travails  as  a 
result  of  such  a  policy.  One  could  cite  evidence  of  a  similar 
kind  in  the  case  of  states  like  Algeria,  Jordan,  Morocco, 

Nigeria,  Nepal,  and  even  Argentina. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  U.S.S.R.  shows  a  much  greater 
inclination  to  assign  Third  World  vanguard  parties  a  role  in  its 
foreign  policy  in  countries  where  these  entities  possess 
substantial  influence  than  in  those  where  they  do  not.  Indeed, 
demonstrable  influence  plainly  matters  more  to  Moscow  in  this 
general  connection  than  even  the  niceties  of  ideological 
viewpoint. 

In  all  cases  where  a  non-ruling  Communist  party  of  any  kind 
enjoys  some  local  political  clout,  Soviet  leaders  in  recent  years 
have  extended  it  their  firm  support.  ^However,  the  calculations 
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entailed  in  rendering  such  support  ha'  ;  differed  from  context  to 


context. 
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In  a  few  states,  the  U.S.S.R.  through  its  championing  of 
influential  Communist  parties,  has  lent  its  weight  to  efforts  to 
displace  existing  governments  by  violent  means,  for  the  local 
parties  have  been  carrying  on  armed  struggles  against  these 
governments  —  usually  v;ithin  the  framework  of  broad  political 
fronts  embracing  non-Communists  as  well  as  varied  kinds  of 
Communists.  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  and  South  Africa  provide  the 
leading  examples.  Such  decisions  have  required  Moscow  to  give  up 
any  thought  of  productive  ties  with  the  current  governments 
there,  but  it  has  lost  little  in  the  process  because  its 
relations  with  them  have  ranged  from  bad  to  nonexistent  anyway. 
Moreover,  the  prospects  for  success  fo  the  efforts  to  bring  down 
the  governments  have  been  at  least  fair  over  the  medium  run. 

Elsewhere,  Soviet  backing  of  Communist  parites  of  local 
consequence  has  been  designed  to  enhance  the  U.S.S.R. 's 
capacities  for  dealing  effectively  with  the  governments  of  the 
countries  concerned,  but  the  precise  goal  has  not  been  the  same 
in  all  instances.  One  can  distinguish  three  settings  that  have 
resulted  in  diverse  preoccupations. 

Where  governments  have  maintained  a  distant  or  at  best 
correct  attitude  toward  the  U.S.S.R.,  Moscow  has  appeared  to  see 
links  with  important  local  Communist  parties  as  means  of 
improving  the  climate  of  official  relations.  That  is,  it  has 
viewed  these  parties  as  useful  advocates  of  an  expansion  of  ties 
with  the  U.S.S.R.  and  articulators  of  foreign  policy  positions 
generally  compatible  with  Soviet  ones.  The  Soviet  approach  to 
the  new  United  Socialist  Party  of  Mexico  has  reflected  such  a 
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perspective.  In  contacts  with  the  party,  Soviet  officials  have 
played  down  its  Surocoramunist  orientation. 

Where  governments  have  in  the  past  looked  upon  the  U.s.S.R. 
with  great  favor  but  have  recently  cooled  toward  it,  Moscow  has 
tended  to  regard  links  with  local  Communist  parties  of 
significance  as  insurance  against  a  further  deterioration  of  the 
relationships.  Such  ties  guarantee  the  U.S.S.R.  forceful 
domestic  voices  for  continued  relations  of  some  intensity,  and 
they  constitute  reminders  to  local  governments  that  the  U.S.S.R. 
does  have  the  ability  to  cause  them  trouble  internally  if 
alienated.  India  furnishes  perhaps  the  prime  illustration  of 
circumstances  in  which  a  consideration  of  this  kind  has  been 
operative.  After  the  defeat  of  Indira  Gandhi  in  the  elections  of 
1977,  Soviet-Indian  relations  took  a  turn  for  the  worse,  and  even 
though  Mrs.  Gandhi  returned  to  power  in  1980,  she  has  not 
displayed  her  old  warmth  toward  the  U.S.S.R.  In  part  ,  her  new 
reticence  probably  stems  from  ire  at  the  vehemence  with  which 
Soviet  commentators  in  the  late  1970s  criticized  her  for  the 
emergency  rule  that  had  precipitated  her  downfall  in  1977;  in 
part,  it  is  clearly  a  reaction  to  the  Soviet  invasion  of 
Afghanistan.  At  any  rate,  Moscow  seems  to  have  concluded  that 
support  of  a  leftist  from  involving  both  the  CPI  and  CPI-M  would 
help  give  it  leverage  to  restrain  Mrs.  Gandhi  from  moving  farther 
away  from  close  alliance  with  the  U.S.S.R.  Comparable 
developments  in  Iraq  since  the  late  1970s  appear  to  have  led 
Soviet  rulers  to  adopt  a  similar  tactic  there,  centered  on  the 
Iraqi  Communist  Patty.  But  tt.'s  party  has  proved  to  be  a 
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relatively  ineffectual  instrument  for  stopping  the  decline  of 
official  Soviet-Iraqi  amity. 

Where  governments  at  present  maintain  cordial  relations  with 
the  U.3.S.R.,  Moscow  seems  to  have  viewed  strong  links  with 
Communist  parties  influential  in  local  milieus  as  a  hedge  against 
the  sort  of  evolution  that  has  occurred  in  India  and  Iraq.  Not 
only  do  such  ties  help  to  deepen  Soviet  involvement  in  internal 
political  life  in  these  states,  but  they  also  force  local 
governments  to  keep  in  mind  the  Soviet  capacity  for  mischief¬ 
making.  Motivations  of  this  nature  appear  to  have  accounted  for 
Soviet  behavior  in'  places  like  Syria,  Guyana,  and  Peru. 

Finally,  the  ruling  "vanguard"  parties  of  "revolutionary 
democratic"  countries  have  been  the  object  of  intense  Soviet 
courtship  in  world  affairs.  Because  they  control  governments, 
the  U.S.S.R.  has  solicited  their  support  on  a  wide  range  of 
international  issues.  By  the  same  token,  it  has  joined  with  them 
on  a  variety  of  causes  that  they  have  promoted  in  the  world 
community. 

Conclusion  and  Prospects 

As  the  preceding  analysis  has  tried  to  suggest,  the 
increased  use  that  the  U.S.S.R.  has  made  of  vanguard  parties  in 
conducting  its  foreign  policy  in  recent  years  and  the  new 
elements  of  diversity  that  it  has  introduced  into  its  approach  to 
them  represent  attempts  to  come  to  grips  with  the  Third  World’s 
contemporary  reality.  Yet  that  reality  is  by  no  means  fixed, 
^loscow's  experiences  with  "bourgeois-nationalist"  rulers 
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throughout  much  of  the  Third  World  may  for  the  moment  justify  a 
high  degree  of  wariness  toward  them  on  its  part,  but  fresh 
opportunities  associated  with  them  could  open  up  and 
significantly  alter  its  attitude  toward  them.  Such  a 
development,  in  turn,  could  reduce  its  attention  to  vanguard 
parties . 

Already  one  can  detect  a  tentative  drift  in  this 
direction.  For  example,  Soviet  analysts  during  the  last  two 
years  have  perceived  a  major  "contradi tion”  between  those  Third 
World  states  that  have  embarked  on  the  capitalist  path  and 
Western  "imperialism."  A  growing  number  of  these  states  are 
following  or  want  to  follow  a  "national  capitalist"  road,  while 
VJestern  "imperialism"  seeks  to  channel  them  along  the  road  of 
"dependent  capitalism."  Such  an  analysis  implies  that  this 
"contradiction"  offers  an  opoortunity  for  the  U.S.S.R.  to 
exploit.  Similarly,  Soviet  commentators  have  recently  displayed 
a  fascination  with  the  resurgence  of  Islam  in  the  Muslim  world. 
They  have  indicated  that  Islamic  movements  with  a  political  tinge 
may  take  one  of  two  forms  —  progressive  or  reactionary.  The 
first  seen  as  anti-imperialist,  anti-monopolist  and  anti-feudal; 
the  second,  anti-Communist  and  anti-socialist.  Implicit  here  is 
the  proposition  that  movements  of  the  first  sort  present  openings 
upon  which  the  tJ.S.S.R.  might  capitalize. 

In  addition,  Moscow’s  stretching  of  its  concept  of  a 
vanguard  party  to  encompass  unorthodox  entities  has  greatly 
^  implicated  the  task  of  advancing  its  ends  through  exploitation 
of  vanguard  parties.  As  long  as  it  dealt  essentially  with  pro- 
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Soviet  Conununist  parties,  it  could  exercise  a  reasonable  amount 
of  control  over  events.  Now,  however,  it  has  lost  much  of  that 
advantage.  To  pursue  its  goals,  it  must  engage  in  persuasion  to 
get  many  key  parties  to  behave  in  the  manner  it  wishes,  and  there 
is  no  certainty  that  such  undertakings  will  prove  successful. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  U.S.S.R.  could  suffer  some 
setbacks  to  its  interests. 

It  is  crucial  to  recognize  that  the  role  that  vanguard 
parties  play  today  in  Moscow’s  foreign  policy  may  not  stay  the 
same  in  ensuing  years.  If  Soviet  leaders  see  new  opportunities 
emerging  that  require  exploitation  by  other  means  and/or  if  they 
encounter  severe  problems  in  trying  to  induce  diverse  vanguard 
parties  to  act  in  ways  the  U.S.S.R.  desire,  they  could 
significantly  modify  the  role  that  they  assign  to  vanguard 
pa /ties. 


East  Germany  and  Soviet  Policy  in  the  Third  World 

by 

Melvin  Groan 


In  recent  years,  East  Germany  —  the  German  Democratic 
Republic  (GDR) ,  to  invoke  its  official  designation  —  has  come  to 
play  a  significant  role  as  a  major  instrument  of  Soviet  policy  in 
the  Third  World.  Among  Soviet  client  states,  the  GDR's 
involvement  in  the  Third  World  now  ranks  second  only  to  that  of 
Cuba.  While  the  latter's  activities  may  possibly  have  peaked,  at 
least  as  concerns  Cuban  military  adventures  in  Africa,  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  GDR  seems  to  be  growing.  Although  the  GDR's  presence 
is  still  recorded  primarily;  on  the  African  continent  and  in 
adjacent  regions  of  the  Middle  East,  East  Germany  has  begun  to 
manifest  a  lively  interest  in  areas  further  afield  —  and,  in  one 
instance,  from  the  American  point  of  view,  closer  to  home,  i.e., 
in  Central  America  and  the  Caribbean  as  well  as  with  respect  to 
Latin  America  more  generally.  (In  the  past,  such  East  German 
expressions  of  ideologico-political  interest  have  often  been 
implemented  by  quite  practical  policy  measures.)  Moreover,  while 
Cuban  motivations  have  always  been  complex,  if  not  exactly 
inscrutable,  those  of  the  GDR  have  remained  relatively  plain  and 
simple.  Given  Moscow's  more  direct  and  more  complete  control 
over  East  Berlin  than  over  Havana,  East  Germany  has  doubtless 
been  viewed  by  the  Kremlif  ^as  the  more  consistently  reliable 
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surrogate  for  Soviet  policy  purposes.  In  any  event,  the  range 
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and  scope  of  East  Germany's  activities  in  the  Third  World  are  now 
quite  striking,  particularly  if  one  recalls  that  a  mere  two 
decades  or  so  ago  the  GDR  appeared  to  be  little  more  than  an 
artificial  construct  and,  as  such,  a  virtual  international 
outcast  beyond  the  confines  of  the  Soviet  orbit  itself. 

What  resources  does  East  Germany  bring  to  its  involvement  in 
the  Third  World  and  what  motives  sustain  its  various  activities 
there?  What  forms  has  the  GDR's  involvement  taken  and  which 
countries  have  been  particularly  targeted?  How  successful  have 
East  German  activities  been  and  what  are  the  prospects  for  the 
future?  The  outline  that  follows,  to  be  developed  further  as  may 
be  subsequently  needed,  will  seek  to  suggest  answers  to  all  these 
questions, 

I .  Resources  and  Motives 

A.  The  geopolitical  foundations  of  the  GDR's  tight  align¬ 
ment  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

B.  The  GDR  as  an  advanced  industrial  society. 

1.  Economic  growth  and  industrial  development  since 
the  erection  of  the  Berlin  Wall  in  1961;  East 
Germany's  attainment  of  a  per  capita  gross  domestic 
product  exceeding  that  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

2,  Managing  the  transition  from  extensive  growth  to 
intensive  development  without  major  administrative 
decentralization  or  any  significant  retrenchment  of  the 
"leading  role"  of  East  Germany's  ruling  Communist  Party 
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3.  East  German  technical  efficiency,  organizational 
skills,  and  military  know-how  at  the  disposal  of  Soviet 
policy  in  the  Third  World. 

4.  Current  problems  of  the  East  German  domestic 
ecomony  as  a  potentially  limiting  factor  with  respect 
to  a  further  expansion  of  GDR  Third  World  activities  in 
the  future. 

C.  The  GDR's  credibility  in  the  Third  World. 

1.  "Anti-imperialist"  and  "anti-racist"  propaganda 
efforts. 

2.  Self-depiction  in  the  Third  World  as  an  advanced 
industrial  (i.e..  Western)  country,  allegedly  untainted 
by  a  colonial  past  and  ostensibly  bereft  of  superpower 
pretensions. 

D.  East  Germany's  domestic  preparation  for  Third  World 
involvement. 

1.  Research  and  training  institutes;  the  GDR 
Journalist  League's  "School  of  Solidarity,"  the  East 
German  Youth  Organization's  (FDJ)  "Brigades  of 
Friendship,"  Police  and  military  academies.  Third  World 
exchangees  at  SED  Party  schools.  Early  organizational 
ties  between  the  SED  and  various  national  liberation 
movements. 

2.  Third  World  language  and  culture  programs  at  East 

German  institutions  of  higher  learning.  , 
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3.  Hospital  and  clinic  facilities  for  the  care  of  the 
wounded  in  Third  World  "liberation”  struggles. 

4.  The  world-wide  mission  (advancing  and  defending 
"socialism"  on  a  global  scale)  of  East  Germany’s 
National  People's  Army  (NVA) .  Advanced  state  of 
integration  between  the  NVA  and  Soviet  armed  forces  and 
between  the  East  German  security  service  (SSD)  and  the 
KGB. 

5.  The  reliability  of  East  German  personnel  in  the 
Third  World.  Despite  the  regime's  "deficit  of 
legitimacy"  at  home  and  the  concommitant  problematic 
loyalty  of  a  majority  of  the  East  German  population  as 
a  whole  to  the  SED  regime,  the  circumscribed  numbers  of 
highly  professional  cadres,  civilian  as  well  as 
military,  thus  far  dispatched  to  the  Third  World  save 
proved  remarkably  disciplined  and  reliable.  To  the 
best  of  current  knowledge,  for  example,  no  East  German 
has  yet  defected  while  on  duty  in  Africa. 

E.  GDR  motives  for  involvement. 

1.  The  initial  impetus,  in  the  period  of  the  GDR’s 
diplomatic  isolation  (i.e.,  pre-1970s) ,  to  establish  a 
quasidiplomatic  presence. 

2.  The  GDR's  breakthrough  to  general  international 
recognition  and  membership  in  the  J.N.  of  the  early  to 
mid-1970's,  occurring  in  tandem  with  Soviet-Western 

"detente"  in  Europe,  both  broadened  and  narrowed  the 
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margin  for  maneuver  for  East  German  foreign  poli  cy. 


While  throwing  open  the  entire  Third  World  to  a  full 
range  of  official  East  German  activities,  the 
"normalization"  of  the  GDR's  international  position  was 
only  achieved  at  the  cost  to  East  Germany  of  opening  up 
the  GDR  to  West  German  penetration  and  influence.  The 
latter  development  served  to  heighten  all  the  basic 
insecurities  of  the  SED  leadership  vis  a  vis  the  East 
German  population  and  this,  in  turn,  underscored  for 
East  Germany's  ruling  elite  the  crucial  role  of  the 
Soviet  Onion  for  the  very  survival  of  the  GDR  as  a 
"second  German  state."  The  latter  factor  continues  to 
predispose  the  East  German  leadership  actively  to 
demonstrate  the  GDR's  value  and  reliability  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  thus  strongly  motivates  and  sustains 
its  Third  World  activities  on  behalf  of  the  inter. sts 
of  Soviet  policy, 

3.  The  GDR  leadership  has  regarded  the  Third  World  as 
a  promising  arena  in  which  East  Germany  can  pursue  its 
basic  inner-German  interests  and  fundamental  goals  of 
Abgrenzung  ("delimitation")  from  and  competition  with 
West  Germany, 

4,  The  domestic  uses  of  the  GDR's  involvement  in  tbe 
Third  World  to  propagandize  the  "forward  march"  of 
socialism  on  a  global  scale  in  order  to  strengthen  the 
morale  of  SED  Party  functionaries  at  home.  The 
overseas  role  of  the  NVA  is  utilized  to  enhance  '^he 
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domestic  status  of  the  East  German  army.  V 
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Economic  and  commercial  motivations.  The  search 


for  markets  and  sources  of  supply  of  raw  materials  and 
foodstuffs,  considerations  that,  although  important, 
take  second  place  behind  the  GDR's  aforementioned 
political  motivations.  (Still,  East  Germany's  trade 
with  Africa  now  accounts  for  about  16%  of  the  GDR's 
total  foreign  trade.) 

II.  Forms  of  Third  World  Involvement  and  Targeted  Countries 

A.  General  observations.  Western  analysts  disagree  on  the 
total  number  of  East  German  personnel  stationed  in  the 
Third  World.  Estimates  range  from  as  few  as  1,000  or 
less  to  as  many  as  15-17,000.  In  all  probability,  the 
figure  is  now  around  5,000.  East  German  sources  never 
cite  numbers  of  personnel  abroad  and  they  are 
notoriously  vague  with  respect  to  the  precise  character 
of  East  German  undertakings,  many  of  which  have 
remained  almost  totally  covert.  There  is  some 
circumstantial  evidence  of  increased  coordination 
between  the  GDR  and  Cuba,  dating  from  the  visit  of  the 
East  German  leader,  Erich  Honecker,  to  Havana  in  1980, 
with  the  Cubans  relinquishing  top  technical  and 
specialist  roles,  particularly  in  the  military  field, 
to  the  East  Germans.  The  value  of  East  German  military 
exports  to  Africa  alone  Is  now  estimated  to  exceed  200 
million  Marks  a  year;  in  addition,  the  value  of  non- 
military  shipments  (East  Germany' s  (nuch  vam  :ed 
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"solidarity  goods")  is  estimated  to  run  to  more  than 
300  million  Marks  a  year. 

B.  Military  Involvement. 

1.  Angola.  During  the  Angolan  Civil  War,  the  GDR 
provided  the  MPLA  with  military  advisors  {and, 
reportedly,  some  military  pilots  on  active  service) , 
war  material,  including  heavy  weapons,  and  a  host  of 
medical  supplies.  MPLA  wounded  were  evacuated  to  the 
GDR  for  hospitalization.  The  GDR  continues  to  provide 
military  advisors  and  technicians,  together  with  some 
weaponry. 

2.  Mozambique.  The  East  Germans  were  involved  from 
the  very  outset  in  training  PRELIMO  guerillas  for  the 
struggle  against  Portugal.  FRELIMO  detachments 
utilized  East  German  weapons,  munitions,  military 
vehicles,  and  helicopters  as  well  as  tents,  blankets, 
and  combat  boots,  all  supplied  by  the  GDR.  Many  of  its 
wounded  were  evacuated  to  East  Germany  for  care.  On 
the  occasion  of  Honecker's  visit  in  1979,  Mozambique 
and  the  GDR  concluded  a  Treaty  of  Friendship  and 
Cooperation  that  included  a  specific  provision  for 
"cooperation  in  the  military  sphere"  and  another 
calling  for  "immediate  contact"  between  the  two  sides 
in  the  event  of  any  "situation  that  threatens  or 
violates  peace."  East  Germany  military  and  security 
advisors  continue  to  play  a  major  role,  f 

3.  Ethiopia.  Shifting  with  the  Soviet  union  from 
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support  of  Somalia  to  the  side  of  Ethiopia  in  1977,  the 
East  Germans  assumed  responsibility  for  the  training  of 
South  Yemenese  military  detachments  which  were  then 
thrown  in  the  battle  for  the  Ogacen.  NVA  military 
advisors  and  other  East  German  military  personnel  may 
also  have  seen  combat  service  with  the  Ethiopians 
against  the  Eritrean  secessionists.  A  major  military 
cooperation  agreement  between  Ethiopia  and  the  GDR  was 
concluded  in  1979  and  East  Germany  continues  to  be  one 
of  the  main  suppliers  of  military  equipment  and 
military  advisors  to  the  regime  of  Col.  Mengistu. 

4.  Yemen.  Military  assistance  and  training  as 
indicated  above. 

5.  Zaire.  East  German  military  involvement  in  Shaba 
I  (1977)  and  Shaba  II  (1973)  was  widely  rumored  at  the 
time.  Although  probable,  an  East  German  role  in  these 
affairs  cannot  be  documented. 

6.  Elsewhere.  Zimbabwe  (military  and  logistical 
support  for  Nkomo's  ZAPU  up  through  1979).  Namibia 
(active  military  and  logistical  support  for  SWAPO  is 
continuing) .  An  East  German  military  present  of  more 
limited  proportions  can  also  be  found  in  Algeria, 

Libya,  Iraq,  Syria,  Guinea-Bissau,  Benin,  the  People’s 
Republic  of  the  Congo,  Tanzania,  and  Zambia. 

Logistical  and  Security  Assistance. 

1.  Development  of  port  facilities.  In  Angola,  the 
East  Germans  have  contributed  in  significant  ways  to 


the  development  and  modernization  of  the  harbors  at 
Luanda,  Lobito,  and  Mocamedes.  piloting  services  have 
also  been  provided.  In  Mozambique,  the  GDR  facilitated 
expansion  and  modernization  of  the  port  at  Maputo. 

East  German  oceanographic  and  fishing  agreements  have 
been  concluded  with  Mozambique.  In  Ethiopia,  technical 
assistance  for  expansion  of  port  facilities  at  Asab  on 
the  Red  Sea.  In  South  Yemen,  possible  East  German 
involvement  in  the  development  of  the  port  at  Aden. 

2.  Security  and  intelligence  services.  I-n  Angola, 
the  GDR's  State  Security  Service  (SSD)  supplies 
advisors  for  the  MPLA  regime's  Department  of 
Information  and  Security  of  Angola  (DISA) ,  an  agency 
that  has  now  reportedly  been  dissolved.  In  Mozambique, 
"technical  assistance"  in  the  establishment  of  the 
National  Service  for  popular  Security  (SNSAP) , 
continued  advisory  role.  East  German  training  of 
personal  body  guards  for  Mozambique's  President  Samora 
Machel  and  Ethiopia's  Col.  Mengistu.  In  Ethiopia  SSD 
advisors  have  been  training  both  the  regular  police  and 
a  secret  police  force.  In  South  Yemen,  a  comparable 
role  for  the  SSD,  including,  allegedly,  the 
administration  of  a  concentration  camp.  In  Libya, 
reported  East  German  technical  advice  to  Qadaffi's 
civilian  and  military  intelligence. 

D.  Infrastructural  Development  Aid.  , 

1.  The  GDR's  contribution  to  til's  management  and 
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expansion  of  communications  networks  and  the  training 
of  Third  World  administrative  cadres  in  communications 
and  related  fields. 

2.  East  German  assistance  in  the  promotion  of 
literacy  campaigns  and  in  the  development  of  national 
educational  services, 

E.  "Proto-Leninist"  Assistance. 

"Proto-Leninist"  assistance  in  the  form  of  East 
German  activities  pertaining  to  the  consolidation  of 
power,  the  exercise  of  control,  and  the  inauguration  of 
socio-economic  change,  all  in  keeping  with  the 
prerequisites  of  the  distinctively  Leninist  version  of 
"political  development,"  The  focus  here  has  been  on 
"socialist  oriented"  regimes  (i.e.,  leftist  and/or 
Soviet-leaning  countries)  with  special  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  East  Germans  to  Mozambique  and  Ethiopia 
and,  to  a  somewhat  lesser  extent,  Angola,  East  German 
advice  and  assistance  in  the  formation  and 
establishment  of  mass  organizations,  i.e.,  trade 
unions,  peasant  associations,  women's  and  youth 
groups.  Even  more  centrally.  East  German  involvement 
in  the  shaping  and  discipling  of  proto-Leninist  ruling 
parties,  such  as  the  MPLA  in  Angola,  FRELIMO  in 
Mozambique,  the  PCT  in  the  Congo,  et.,  al.,  and,  more 
recently  with  respect  to  COPWE  (Commission  for  the 
Organization  of  the  Party  of  Workers  of  Ethiopia) ,  to 
institutionalize  along  party  political  and  ideological 
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III. 


lines  the  rule  of  the  Mengistu  junta.  Contacts  between 
SED  and  Arab  as  well  as  African  ruling  parties. 


Assessment  and  Future  Prospects 

A.  Initial  East  German  successes  can  be  ascribed  to 
specific  domestic  circumstances  in  individual  Third 
World  countries  and,  as  such,  may  be  regarded  as 
subject  to  change  particularly  in  the  longer  term 
following  the  attainment  of  national  liberation  and/or 
with  international  power  shifts  in  the  larger  regional 
context. 

B.  The  novelty  of  the  GDR's  relatively  recent  involvement 
is  now  wearing  off  and  although  the  East  Germans  may 
still  be  respected  for  their  technical  competence  and 
organizational  efficiency  and  although  they  may  also 
continue  to  enjoy  greater  popularity  than  their  Soviet 
counterparts  in  the  Third  World,  the  GDR's  role  as  a 
proxy  for  Soviet  influence  is  becoming  increasingly 
difficult  to  hide  from  the  recipients  of  the  GDR's 
ministrations.  (In  this  regard,  note  various  Third 
World  reactions  to  the  GDR's  vociferous  support  for  and 
marginal  involvement  in  the  Soviet  move  against 
Afghanistan. } 

C.  Although  expressions  of  gratitude  to  the  GDR  from  Third 

Worl'’  revolutionary  leaders  (especially,  Angola's  late 
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Pre-'ident  Neto,  Mozambique's  President  Machel,  and 
Foreign  Minister  Chissano,  and  Ethiopia's  Col. 
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Mengistu)  have  often  been  effusive  in  the  extreme, 
requests  for  economic  development  aid  from  Sast  Germany 
in  the  quantities  and  on  terms  deemed  necessary  by  such 
leaders  have  thus  far  gone  largely  unanswered,  indeed, 
the  GDR's  own  domestic  economic  difficulties  may  prove 
an  important  limiting  factor  to  any  significant 
expansion  of  the  East  German  involvement  in  the  Third 
Ti^orld,  even  allowing  for  the  possibility  of  Soviet 
offset  credits  to  the  GDR  economy  to  facilitate  such  an 
expansion  of  Sast  Germany's  overseas  activities. 

D.  East  Germany's  "proto-Leninist"  contributions  are  still 
at  a  rather  rudimentary  stage  and  in  no  sense  can  they 
serve  to  guarantee  the  desired  permanent  shift  of  even 
"socialist  oriented"  regimes  into  the  Soviet  orbit.  As 
one  o,  ficial  East  German  commentary  recently  noted,  'in 
spite  of  the  positive  results  that  have  been  obtained 
so  far,"  the  outlook  for  the  future  remains 
uncertain.  The  same  commentary  went  on  to  observe  that 
"because  of  the  still  weak  social  base,  the 
inconsistencies. .. in  the  thinking  and  behavior  of 
predominantly  petty-bourgeois  —  peasant  forces  of 
leadership,  the  lack  of  experience  and  of  cadres,  and 
not  least  of  all  on  account  of  the  strong  economic 
positions  and  ideological  influence  over  which 
imperialism  continues  to  dispose  in  these  countries, 
the  development  of  the  countries  with  a  'Socialist 
orii.itation  is  by  no  means  irreversible..  Changes  — 
conceivably  of  a  precipitous  nature  —  are  possible." 
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Appraisals  such  as  the  foregoing  one  indicate  that  the 
GDR  will  not  restrict  its  aspirations  and  activities  in 
the  Third  World  to  "socialist  oriented"  regimes  alone. 
By  the  same  token,  they  suggest  that  the  GDR  will 
remain  relatively  flexible  with  respect  to  targets  of 
opportunity,  as  identified  in  the  first  instance  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  frequently  without  undue  initial  emphasis 
on  a  given  country's  domestic  ideological  and  political 
inclinations.  Nonetheless,  the  GDR's  role  in 
"nonsocialist  oriented"  Third  World  countries  is  almost 
certain  to  be  far  less  effective  than  what  East  Berlin 
{and  Moscow)  would  like. 

E.  Although  various  Western  commentators  frequently  urge 
West  Germany  to  revamp  its  Third  World  policies 
(particularly  in  Africa  and  especially  with  respect  to 
the  Republic  of  South  Africa)  so  as  to  more  effectively 
counter  East  German  influence  and  the  appeals  of  GDR 
policy,  there  is  in  fact  relatively  little  that  the 
West  can  do  directly  to  diminish  or  substantially  to 
change  the  GDR's  role  in  the  Third  World,  apart  from 
effectively  challenging  Soviet  policy  which  is  another 
and  much  more  important  matter.  Within  the  constraints 
imposed  by  domestic  East  German  economic  considera¬ 
tions,  the  GDR's  active  role  as  a  proxy  for  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  Third  World  will  continue  and  may  even 

f 

'  expand,  barring  major  changes  in  the  East  German-Soviet 

I  .  ' 

V ' 

relationship  of  the  sort  that  seem  highly  unlikely  in 
the  foreseeable  future. 


SOVIET  AID  AND  TRADE 
By  heroert  Block 

SOVIET  ATTITUDES  TOWARD  AFRICAN  Cl. I  ENT  ECONOniES 
I.  IDEAS,  AID,  AND  TRADE  IN  GREAT  POWER  RIVALRY 
Cerituries  of  colonising  effort  made  a  handful  of  nations 
masters  of  vast  lands  on  all  continents.  In  a  few  oecaces  tneir 
ernoires  were  undone,  the  only  exceotion  — as  yet —  tne  Soviet 
empire.  In  the  oast  forty  years  S4  new  states  came  into  deing, 
i.e. ,  60  percent  of  all  states  recognized  as  sovereign  (168, 

counting  the  Republic  of  China  as  a  sovereign  state).  Africa  nac 
only  four  formally  indeoendent  states  before  1943  (Etniooia, 
Egypt,  Liberia,  South  Africa);  since  then  47  nave  oeen  aaceo.  Of 
these  all  but  four  (Libya,  Morocco,  "^unis,  Algeria)  are  suo- 
Saharan.  Two  more  candidates  for  statenood  (Namioia,  Western 
Sahara)  are  waiting  in  the  wings  for  their  cue.  Of  tne  new  suo- 
Saharan  states  —  one  fourth  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world — 
some  are  viable  and  fairly  solid.  the  majority  has  had  hardly 
any  experience  in  self-government,  their  populations  are 
unprepared  for  life  under  modern  conditions,  and  their  boundaries 
are  as  accidental  and  fragile  as  those  the  European  nation-states 
once  inherited  from  their  dynastic  predecessors.  At  odds  with 
each  other  and  often  internally  disunited,  the  new  states  either 
draw  the  great  powers  of  today  into  their  quarrels  or  great  and 

greater  powers,  directly  or  through  proxies,  interfere 

( 

unit'  /itedly,  to  bar  or  eject  rf  ^tile  forces,  foreign  or  local. 

(  ' 

V. 

As  throughout  history,  great  power  conficts  enable  small  and 
smallest  countries  to  play  the  big  ones  off  against  each  other. 
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provided  tney  have  the  right  mix  of  imoudence,  fortune  and 
perspicacity. 

In  regard  to  the  economies,,  the  oost-colomal  rivalries 
take  place  in  three  rings.  There  is,  first,  the  business  sphere 
of  ordinary  commercial  and  financial  deals  meant  to  reap  the 
advantages  trade  usually  bestows  on  all  partners,  though  their 
political  side  effects  cannot  be  overlooked.  There  is,  first. 


the  business  sphere 

of  ordinary  commercial  and 

financial 

deals 

meant  to 

reap  the 

advantages  trace 

usually 

bestows  on 

all 

partners, 

though 

their  political 

side  effects  cannot 

be 

overlooked.  Second  is  the  domain  of  political  transactions  pure 
and  simple,  strengthening  local  regimes  with  outside  resources  in 
the  interest  of  the  donor  to  the  detriment  of  some  ccner  foreign 
power.  Finally,  high  up,  competing  social  and  economic 
philosophies  and  institutions  come  into  clay.  “he  Soviet 
superpower  performs  in  all  three  rings.  reversing  the  order,  we 
will  comment  first  on  ideological  aspects. 

^lacnism  misplaced 

Ideology  operates  also  in  three  regions.  In  the  highest, 
the  intellectual  sphere,  it  teaches  its  devotees  how  to 
understand  life  or  provides  at  least  arguments  for  the  all- 
important  intra-doctrinal  squabbles.  Marxism-Leninism  is  well- 
suited  for  sophisticated  and  contentious  scholasticism.  Ideology 
serves  political  leaders  a  ready-made  world  view  on  a  silver  or 
rather  paper  platter  and  thus  spares  them  precious  time  for 
action.  Marx  and  Lenin  were  neither  original  nor  clear  in  their 
vistas  of  a  desirable  society;  they  were  pungent  in  their 
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excoriation  of  “capitalism"  and  " imperial ism“  and,  aoove  all,  of 
everybody  not  in  tune  with  them.  If  the  two  men  -laa  peen 
contemporaries,  they  would  have  bitterly  quarreled  ano,  linewise, 
decades  later,  two  other  heaostrong  men,  Stalin  ana  ■y'.ao.  But 
Lenin  and  Mao,  having  survived  Marx  and  Stalin,  were  free  to 
extol  the  dead. 

Marx,  under  the  influence  of  Hegel,  understood  hisrory  as 
law-governed  •orocress  from  lower  to  higher  stages  of  social 
development.  The  sequence  leads  from  primitive  communal ir les  to 
feudalism,  capitalism  with  its  higher  form  called  imoeriaiism, 
and  social ism-Commun ism.  Each  phase  is  seoarated  from  the  next 
by  cataclysmic  events  until,  with  the  advent  of  socialism, 
society  becomes  non-antagonist ic.  The  doctrine,  with  its  later 
Soviet  interoretat ions,  poses  several  ideological  prooiems  in  its 
application  to  sub-Saharan  Africa. 

Marxism  does  not  explain  how  history,  moving  py  necessity, 
achieves  progress  without  a  benevolent  Providence.  Sub— Saharans, 
differing  in  their  beliefs  but,  on  the  whole,  deeply  religious, 
are  not  easily  reconciled  to  an  anti-religious  Marxist  ideology. 
Such  sentiments  need  not  prevent  their  governments  to  turn  to  the 
U. S. S. R.  for  political  and  military  reasons.  Moreover,  among 
their  leaders  are  unpredictable  characters  with  an  unstable 
mixture  of  fervor  and  cunning;  witness  Benin’s  President  Kerouke 
who  in  a  matter  of  years  veered  from  oppportunist ic  moderation  to 
“scientific  socialism"  and  then  unexpectedly  to  a  Li byan- inspired 
Islam  ism.  The  currently  prevailing  ideological  confusion, 
sudden  conversions  to  this  or  that  creed,  is  reminiscent  of  the 
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twists  and  turns  in  the  days  of  reformation  and 
counrerreformat ion.  Atheism  is  a  handicap  in  Africa. 

i>1arxism  cannot  e:: plain  why  tne  most  advancea  nations  its 
creator  had  in  mind,  namely  England  and  France,  nave  oersistent ly 
rejected  Communism.  It  was  Russia,  backward  compared  with  them — 
though  not  an  underdevelooed  country  in  the  oresent  meaning  of 
the  term — that  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Bolshevists.  When 

Lanin’s  expectation  that  the  West  would  join  his  revolution  came 
to  naught,  he  resorted  to  an  imperialism  theory  aevelooed  by 
Rudolf  Hilferding  and  Rosa  Luxemburg.  The  colonial  powers,  it 
oroposec,  had  postponed  the  day  of  reckoning  for  a  while  by 

exploiting,  in  the  interest  of  their  capitalists  but  also  of 

tneir  workers,  their  possessions  overseas.  The  "Storm  over  the 
East, "  to  Quote  the  title  of  an  imoressive  early  Soviet  moving 
oicture  (Lenin  called  East  what  we  now  call  South;  even  today 

Soviet  experts  on  the  Third  World  go  Py  the  name  of 

"orientalists"),  was  to  disiocge  the  capitalist  overloros  in  the 
dependencies  and  then,  their  colonial  lucre  gone,  in  the  West. 

The  imperialist  issue  has  indeed  been  ideally  suited  to  stir  the 

imagination  of  underdeveloped  nations  and  has  toughened  their 

demands  against  the  advanced  West.  Yet,  the  underlying  arguments 
have  not  been  bornu  out  by  the  facts  of  history.  Actually  the 
decolonization  of  recent  decades  has  not  diminshed  the  prosperity 
of  the  divested  nations  more  than  marginally.  It  did  not  convert 
any  of  them  to  Communism;  the  only  developed  countries  joining 
the  Soviet  bloc,  Dzechoslovakia  and  East  Germany,  were  conquers 
by  force  of  arms.  Finally,  only  a  handful  of  the  newly  sovereign 
nations  have  taken  to  the  "socialist  oath."  Plainland  China  doss 
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not  fit  the  scheme  either.  It  haO  never  oeen  coionizec  anc  its 
rulers  have  called  their  socialist  brethren  in  itoscow  tne  true 
imoer ial ists. 

Nor  was  decolonization  achieved  solely  on  the  wings  of 
Marxist-Leninist  thought  which,  in  turn,  means  that  the  Soviet 
ideology  faces  in  sub-Saharan  Africa,  as  oart  of  the  decolonized 
world,  other  ohi losophies.  Botn  the  demands  for  indeoendence  anc 
the  concepts  underlying  the  new  governmental  and  legal 
institutions  have  drawn  on  liberaiist  ideas  of  self-determination 
and  human  rights,  on  nationalist  emotions,  on  syndicalist 
notions,  and  other  Western  creations.  Socialism  is  only  one  of 
the  contending  ideologies.  In  fact,  disregarding  a  recent  wave 
of  religious  f  undamental  ism  and,  faute  de  rnieux,  a  romantic 
glorification  of  traditional  tribal  communal  life,  the  whole 
cecoioni  zat  ion  movement  has  lived  on  occioen-cai  tnouanx: — a 
condition  that  some  underdeveloped  intellectuals  now  brand  as 
"cultural  imperialism." 

Even  though  the  historical  progress  of  the  world  economies 
as  envisaged  by  Marxism  is  truncated  by  the  failure  of  the 
advanced  West  to  turn  Communist  (before  as  well  as  after 
decolonization),  Sovietism  insists  on  a  ceremonial  pecking  order 
within  the  socialist  camp.  The  uncontested  head  of  the  hierarchy 
is  the  U. S. S. R  as  the  historically  first  socialist  country. 
Other  members  of  CMEA,  the  Council  of  Mutual  Economic  Aid,  are 
trailing  but  they,  at  least,  are  "states  of  real  socialism." 
Further  down,  ranked  in  an  order  reflecting  their  usefulness  an 
obedience,  are  other  less  developed  camp  followers.  Until  the 
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late  1960s  they  were  called  countries  attemoting  a  non-capital ist 
course;  since  then  they  are  countires  "with  a  socialist 
orientat ion. "  Each  bears  an  additional  label  with  its  current 
rank,  which  is  now  and  then  updated  according  to  ideological 
fashion  and  political  circumstances.  The  the  May  Day  slogans  of 
1902  "salute  the  people  of  Ethiooia,  who  have  chosen  the  path  of 
socialist  transformation"  (slogan  no.  67),  wnile  "the  oeooles  of 
Angola,  Mozambicue,  and  other  African  countires" — slightly  less 
exalted — "have  chosen  the  path  of  socialist  development"  (slogan 
no.  60).  Still  further  down  are  "Africa’s  peooles  struggling 
against  imperialism  and  racism"  etc.  (slogan  no.  71).  The 
Somalis  are  now  a  non-oeople.  It  is  unlikely  that  the  Africans 
are  napoy  witn  this  official  pyramid,  reminiscent  of  the  ranking 
of  colonies  in  the  empires  of  yesteryear. 

f  < 

■i 

Whenever  a  doctrine  establishes  a  hierarchy,  oelievers  among 
the  disadvantaged  oraers,  fervent  but  impatient,  wonaer  wnether 
they  could  not  leaofrog  to  a  higher  rank.  Marx  nlrnseif,  a 
refugee  from  a  still  less  developed  Germany,  asked  the  question 
on  behalf  of  his  former  compatriots  and  in  1050  expressed  at 
least  the  hope  that  the  forthcoming  revolution  of  the  French 
proletariat  (there  was  none)  would  accelerate  the  advent  of 

German  socialism.  Around  1002,  when  Russia  was  plagued  by 
assassinat ions  (terrorism  is  not  a  specially  of  our  time),  Marx 
expected  Russia  to  become  "the  vanguard  of  revolutionary  action 
in  Europe”;  vanguards,  however,  may  skirmish  successfully  but  do 

not‘.<win  the  war.  At  the  same  time  Russian  revolutionaries  '  sked 

v*  .  C  i  . 

Marx  whether  Russia,  blessed  with  quasi-Communist  peasant 

collectives,  might  not  by<-pass  capitalism  and  enter  socialism 
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directly.  Marx  was  embarrassed  and  weasel worded.  Mow, 

century  later,  Africans  raise  a  similar  Question.  They  ao  not 
aspire  to  the  elevatec  rank  of  the  u. S. S. R  but  they  would  line  to 
speed  up  their  historical  development  and  perhaps,  with  the  helo 
of  their  tridal  communities,  by-pass  the  obnoxious  caoitalism 
with  Soviet  aid. 

The  Kremlin’s  attitude  toward  such  a  notion  is  a  clear-cut 

nyet .  Soviets  have  as  little  use  for  rudiments  of  a  primitive 

stage  of  African  life  as  Marx  for  Russian  peasant  communes.  The 

Soviet  vanguard  of  history  does  not  tolerate  local  attemots, 

touching  though  they  may  be,  to  salvage  an  outdated  remnant  of 

their  own  past.  African  leaders,  whether  out  of  conviction  or 

convenience,  could  not  avoid  declaring  on  various  occasions  that 

’’there  cannot  be  an  African  or  Eurooean  socialism,  .  .there  is 

1 

only  Scientific  Socialism,"  i.e.  the  Soviet  variety  of  that 

vague  contraption. 

h!2!S  is  Let  African  Clients  Flirt  With  Capitalism  Without 
Losing  Jfiem 

Deciding  against  a  major  role  for  tribal  communities  does 
not  yet  answer  the  question  whether  a  sub-Saharan  state,  by 

chosing  the  socialist  path,  might  by-pass  capitalism  altogether 
or  whether  it  would  have  to  undergo  the  capitalist  experience, 
though  only  for  a  brief  historical  period.  Should  its  leadership 
eradicate  the  beginnings  of  "capitalism"  in  favor  of  Soviet 

institutions  and  policies  or  allow  them  to  unfold  so  that  the 

I 

coU^itry  traverses  its  pre-ordained  capitalist  phase  as  ou  ckly  as 
possible?  Since  Marxism  is  highly  history-minded,  since 
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Sovietism  uses  Russiari  history  as  a  pat-err-i,  since,  finally,  any 
proposition  can  be  proved  or  disorovea  witn  one  of  the  many 
(ambiguous)  Lenin  auotations,  tne  ciscussion  is  carried  on  in 
terms  of  NEP  or  no  NEP.  In  ISEI,  when  Lenin’s  ruinous  measures 
had  become  unbearable,  he  embarked  on  a  "New  Economic  Policy." 
He  restored  the  market  economy  and  a  stable  currency,  permitting 
small  business  to'  ooerate  in  industry,  agriculture,  and  trade; 
the  government  retained  the  "commanding  heights,"  i.e. ,  exceoting 
general  policy  direction,  ownership  of  the  large  plants.  Russia 


still 

had  a 

reservo i r 

of  entrepreneurs  and  they 

brought  about 

seven 

years 

as  fat  as 

possible  under  Bolshevist 

rule.  But  in 

1928 

Stal in 

ended  the 

"strategic  retreat"  and 

established  his 

command  economy  with  full  nat ional izat ion  and  planning.  Yet  we 
may  indulge  in  counter factual  history  by  assuming  that  Bukharin, 
a  radical  turned  moderate,  had  ousted  Stalin  instead  of  becoming 
nis  victim.  The  result  would  have  been  a  strengthened  NEP,  and 
in  the  end  the  U. S. S. R  may  have  become  a  mixed  economy.  If  in  an 
African  country  Soviet  and  local  Communists  would  permit  a 
comparable  strategic  retreat,  they  might  for  all  practical 
purposes  NEP  socialism  in  the  bud. 

Soviet  references  to  the  NEP  exoerience  in  the  context  of 
African  policy  is  not  an  accident.  The  Soviet  economy  is  in 
considerable  trouble  exactly  because  it  has  still  preserved  the 
Stalinesque  system;  among  the  possible  remedies  would  be  a 
modernized  version  of  NEP.  While  it  would  please  economists  with 
a  bent  for  market  procedures,  the  reigning  doctrinaires  would 
have  no  use  for  it  and  prefer  not  to  regard  it  as  an  ootion  for 
the  U. S. S. R.  But  the  subject  has  been  broached  in  general  and 
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for  underdeveloped  countries  in  an  almost  ore-capitalist  phase, 

and’‘oriem:ai  ists"  have  oroduced  a  series  of  oaoers  on  oros  ana 

2 

cons  of  a  NEP  in  the  Third  World. 

Soviet  client  regimes  hold  power  in  countries  that  have 
receded  precipitously  from  a  very  modest  level  of  existence  under 
an  inefficient  colonial  administrat ion  (Angola,  Mozambique)  or 
belong  to  the  poorest  of  the  poor  since  time  immemorial 
(Etniopia).  And  their  oroblem  is  not  only  ooverty  but  ignorance, 
corruption,  and  inexpert  leadership.  The  Soviets,  as  Lenin’s  own 
people  in  history’s  avant-garde,  do  not  mince  words  when 

discussing  Africa.  In  the  September-October  issue  of  1961, 
Viktor  Sheynis  of  the  Moscow  Institute  of  World  Economy  and 
Internat ional  Relations  tries  to  explain  why  African  states 
reversed  their  connection  with  the  U. S. S. R  and  left  the  socialist 
path: 

"Prerequisites  for  such  countercoups  and  degenerations  are 

contained  in  the  fact  that  a  number  of  negative  social 

phenomena  like  corruotion,  nepotism,  economic  and 

administrative  inefficiency,  the  stagnation  or  slow  rise  in 

the  living  standard,  the  passiveness  of  the  masses, 

nondemocrat ic  government,  and  the  like  are  rooted  in  the 

existing  socioeconomic  and  sociocultural  structure  of  many 

3 

developing  countries. ” 

He  continues  by  complaining  about  the  "political  leadership  in 
certain  states  and  the  absence  of  a  broad  proletarian  class 
'  basis."  In  truth:  African  Sovietism  is  dictate^  ship  not  of  the 

proletariat  but  without  one. 
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Clients  of  this  type,  useful  for  the  U.  S.  S.  s  global 
strategy,  could  cost  Moscow  a  pretty  penny  and,  since  tneir 
orientation  is  reversable,  money  and  effort  may  in  the  end  be 
lost.  With  this  eventuality  in  mind,  advocates  of  an  African  NEP 
have  argued  that  it  would  create  the  best  of  two  worlds.  The 
country,  wniie  remaining  a  soviet  satellite,  would  profit  from 
the  activities  of  its  own  "capitalists"  and  also  from  Western 
aid,  private  r^nd  public,  including  the  entrepreneurshi p  and 
technology  of  foreign-owned  companies.  In  the  end,  thanks  to 
these  class  enemies,  the  economy  would  be  rise  to  olunge  into 
socialism  with  aov:n  native  and  foreign  capitalists  the  losers. 

Kow  about  tne  -chreat  that  a  local  Bukharin  or,  worse  still, 

an  openly  anti-socialist  leader  would  turn  the  Soviet -oriented 

economy  toward  an  occiaentai  path?  On  condition  that  the 

government  remains  faithful  to  its  Soviet ist  inclinations,  it 

would  have  to  defend  the  "commanding  hei ghts"-— whicn  in 

underdeveloped  countries  are  not  particularly  impressive.  It 

would  have  to  refrain  from  debasing  the  national  patrimony  to 

"bureaucratic  capital  (that  is,  a  distinctive  variety  of  monopoly 

capital  the  economic  predominance  of  which  is  based  mainly  not  on 

enterprise  in  the  sphere  of  material  production  or  circulation 

but  on  the  direct  use  of  the  political  power  of  a  narrow  orouo  of 

A 

persons  in  mercenary  interests)."  The  "state  capitalism"  of  a 
government  stumbling  on  the  socialists  path  would  be  in  danger  of 
becoming  the  tool  either  of  international  corporations  or  of  the 
"grande  bourgeoisi(9, "  a  somewhat  grandiloquent  enpression  for 

S  / 

native  businessmen  cooperating  with  foreigners  and  therefore  also 

S 

called  "dependent  capitalists."  Finally,  it  would  be  necessary 


administrat ion  as  much  as  possible.  This  is  difficult  in  a 
faraway  country  that  cannot  be  invaded  as  easily  as  the  adjoining 
Warsaw  Pact  countries  or  Afghanistan.  The  next  best  thing  is  the 
presence  of  Cuban  troocs,  a  local  Communist  party  sufficiently 
subverted  to  offer  alternative  leaders,  and  government  chiefs  in 
need  of  Soviet  protection  (emoerors  of  the  declining  Roman  Empire 
relied  on  or  were  the  glorified  prisoners  of  bodyguards  recruited 
from  Huns  or  Teutons?  African  satraps  depend  on  a  secret  police 
from  East  Germany  or  of  similar  providence).  Needless  to  add, 
the  system  can  never  ta  foolproof.  In  each  case  the  U. S. S. R  has 
to  ponder,  first  wnether  the  strategic  acvantages  ootained  or 
expected  match  the  outlays  and  possible  entanglements  and, 
second,  whether  the  African  associates  are  reliable  or,  if 
necessary,  expendable.  In  the  case  of  Ethiopia  versus  Somalia 
Moscow  decided  in  favor  of  the  stronger  nation?  in  Egypt  or  Mali 
it  was  the  Africans  who  made  the  decision. 


All  of  this  is  deja  vu  in  history.  During  the  Thirty  Years 
War  the  Swiss  confederation  maintained  a  prudent,  heavily  armed 
neutrality,  but  Graubuden,  with  its  important  Alpine  passes, 
tried  to  play  Hapsburg  and  Bourbon  off  against  each  other.  When 
Protestant  clergymef  <the  mullahs  of  their  time)  and  their 
Catholic  counterparv^s  were  not  just  killing  each  other,  the 
international  power  game  was  not  without  temporary  success.  In 
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1637,  when  Paris  was  behind  in  paynents  to  Grauouncen,  a  -rencn 
army  had  to  caoitulate  to  the  mountain  people  anc  its  illustrous 
commander,  the  Duke  of  Rohan,  became  virtually  a  prisoner  in 
Chur.  Richelieu  was  sick  at  heart.  “This  disaster,"  he  wrote  to 
one  of  his  friends,  "is  only  due  to  lack  of  money.  For  each  ecu 
paid  in  time  (to  Graubunden)  we  will  now  need  ten  and  even  they 
will  not  recair  the  loss.  For  a  long  time  I  have  preacned  to  our 
treasury;  if  they  do  not  believe  me  now,  one  has  to  nive  uo  all 

s' 

hope."  Richelieu’s  predicament  may  console  lesser  statesmen  of 
today.  France  was  perfectly  capable  of  paying  Graubunden,  not  by 
reducing  the  court’s  expenditures  but  by  economizing  elsewhere  or 
through  higher  taxes  on  the  poor.  ft  great  oower  must  make  up  its 
mind  as  to  where  it  wants  to  spend  its  resources  (and  the 
resources  of  satellites  previously  subdued  or  suborned). 
Strategic  advantages,,  their  acquisition  and  retention,  cost 
money  and  blood.  The  inclusion  of  Cuoa  in  the  Soviet  bloc  shows 
that  the  U. S. S. R  has  been  willing  to  spend  heavily  on  an  overseas 
associate,  undoubtedly  by  far  more  than  it  anticipated  twenty 
years  ago.  But  the  Kremlin  has  judged  a  strategic  position  close 
to  the  American  mainland  worth  the  cost.  This  consideration 
leads  to  the  second  issue:  the  resources  use  and  resource  flow 
accompanying  political  intervention  and  penetration  in  sub- 
Saharan  Africa. 

II.  AID 

Soyiet  8SBill*tions  in  Africa  Backed  b^  Costly  Power  Structure 
When  the  Kreml-  i  contemplates  the  cost-benefit  rat . o  of  aid 

i  '  I 

I 

to  sub— Saharan  Africa,  it  does  not  limit  its  scrutiny  to  what  is 
usually  called  "aid,"  i.e.,  the  grants  and  concessional  credits 
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provided  for  the  economic  development  of  aackwaro  client  states 

and — in  cases  aside  of  troops  from  the  Soviet  camp  in  comoat — 

for  military  modernisation.  Mowcow  estimates  also  tne  resource 

outlay  of  military  (and  intel 1 igence)  operations  conducted  Py  the 

U. S. S. R  itself  or  by  proKies  expecting  compensation  and  support 

in  one  form  or  another.  Nor  can  the  Kremlin  nowadays  farm  out 

economic  and  military  assignments  to  the  smaller  Warsaw  Pact 

members  without  a  auid  pro  quo.  These  are  no  longer  rhe  days  of 

Stalin  when  satellites  were  simoly  given  orders.  But  the  main 

expense  for  the  U. S. S. R  arises  insofar  as  African  ventures 

exacerbate  suoerpower  rivalry  and  call  for  larger  Sovie-c  security 

efforts.  Incorporation  of  Cuba  into  the  Soviet  empire  proucht 

forth  not  only  hefty  annual  subsidies  for  the  Castro  regime  put, 

in  the  course  anc  as  a  consequence  of  two  major  American-Soviet 

crises,  increased  Soviet  security  outlays.  The  Li.  S.  S.  R’ s  Cunan 

undertaking  was  economically  costly  but  up  to  now  cuite 

profitable  in  terms  of  power  politics;  likewise  the  succor  for 

Vietnam.  The  outcome  is  not  always  positive.  Khrushchev 

7 

reportedly  complained  in  1957  that  China  is  "milking  us  dry"; 
this  must  have  been  a  typically  Khrushchevian  exaggeration,  Put 
even  more  economic  and  military  help — the  Chinese  in  turn  called 
the  U. S. S. R  niggardly — would  not  have  prevented  the  Sino-Soviet 
rift.  Eaypt  is  another  example  of  a  Soviet  political  as  well  as 
economic  loss.  At  the  Horn  of  Africa  the  Kremlin  experienced  the 
typical  dilemma^  of  two  "friends"  at  loggerheads;  it  opted, 
reasona(^ly  enou  h,  for  the  one  with  population  and  national 
produce  ten  times  as  large  as  the  other. 
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The  U.  S.  S.  S’ s  penetrat  ion  in-co  African  areas  was  fac:li-a-cec 
by  American  handicaps  at  the  time  of  the  Vietnam  syndrome  anc  tne 
Watergate  crisis;  they  must  have  figured  on  the  Kremlin’s  balance 
sheet  of  reasons  for  and  against  activities  in  Africa.  But:  sucn 
calculations  are  known  to  be  speculative  and  hazardous,  if  not  in 
the  short,  then  in  the  long  run,  and  the  Soviet  armament  efforts 
of  tne  1S705  were  inevitably  meant  to  oacK  the  prospective 
expansion  into  Africa.  On  the  American  side  the  Soviet  forays 
into  Angola,  Ethiopia,  and  other  places  have  been  reasons  for 
preparedness  measures;  thus  a  new  arms  race  has  begun  at  a  time 
of  economic  slowdown  in  the  Soviet  bloc  and,  coincidentally,  in 
the  Western  world.  But  East  and  West  are  different  in  that  the 
defense  burdens  measured  by  the  share  of  the  national  product 
devoted  to  defense  is  twice  as  high  in  the;U. S. S. R  as  in  the  U. S. 
and  three  to  four  times  as  high  as  in  i'iATO  Europe.  It  would,  of 
course,  make  no  sense  to  impute,  say:  one  or  two  percentage 
points  of  the  Soviet  defense  share  of  14-15  percent  to  the 
U. S. S. R’ s  African  extravanganzas — and  yet  some  of  the  Soviet 
defense  burden  is  related  to  them.  Whatever  this  imponderable 
increment,  it  is  by  far  heavier  than  the  by  and  large  modest 
Soviet  bloc  grants  and  credits  for  African  aid  up  to  now. 
Obviously  the  superpower  rivalry  is  an  open-ended  affair  with 
political  and  economic  exertions  in  the  offing. 

To  what  extent  do  the  Soviet  allies  help  their  protagonist 

carry  the  burden  of  sub-Saharan  ventures?  The  smaller  Warsaw 

r 

Pact  member^  in  Eastern  Europe  give  ecor/  ^lic  and  military  aid, 

i  i  ' 

send  technicians  to  Africa,  and  train  Africans  at  their 
educational  institutions.  Cuba  has  armies  in  the  African  field. 


Turning  first  to  Eastern  Eurooe,  its  economic  aic  in  t.-ie 

five  years  1975-1973  to  Soviet  clients  in  Africa  was  estimatec  in 

current  dollars  as  follows;  Angola  close  to  $10*2  million, 

Mozambique  <15  million,  Ethiooia  some  <7®  million,  Somalia  <5 

million,  Conco  <12  million,  Guinea  <85  million,  and  small  amounts 
8 

to  others.  At  the  ourchasing  oower  of  the  dollar  in  198®,  value 

of  the  commitments  might  be  20  percent  higner.  But  tnese  amounts 

refer  to  aid  extended;  aid  actually  celivered  is  always  lower  (of 

Eastern  Europe’s  economic  aid  to  all  non-Comrnunist  LDCs  in  the 

same  five-year  oeriod,  only  43  oercent  of  the  amounts  extenced 

9 

were  actually  drawn,  namely  <1.73  billion  of  <4.02  billion.  > 


Between 

1975 

and  1979  Cz 

ecnoslovakia  ana 

Poland  transferred 

armament  s 

to 

Angola  for 

<30  million,  to 

Tozarnbicue  for  S5 

current  nr ices: 

mill  ion. 

and 

to  Ethiopia 

for  <40  million  at 

tnere  were  undoubtedly  military  ceiiveries  from  toe  0DR  ana  ot ner 
Eastern  European  countries. 

Ail  of  this  is  appreciable  from  the  point  of  view  of  tne 
recipients,  peanuts  from  that  of  the  donors.  The  outlay  is 
minute  in  comparison  with  either  Eastern  Eurooe’ s  national 

security  expenditures — influenced,  in  turn,  by  an  international 

tension  intensified  by  the  U. S- S. R’ s  Africa  policy — or  with  Soviet 
subsidies  for  shaky  Eastern  Eurooean  economies.  If  we  accent 

n 

Thad  Alton’s  calculations,  reproduced  in  the  ACDA  publication 
quoted  in  the  following  footnote.  Eastern  Eurooe’ s  military 

expenditures  amounted  in  1979  to  5. 1  percent  of  its  combined 
national  produce.  Whatever  the  exact  figure,  the  burden  is 
heavier  than  in  NATO  Europe  <3.6  percent)  with  its  greater 
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orosperity.  In  fact,  Poland  ana  Romania — witn  oooulations  of 

57.3  million  out  of  Eastern  Eurooe’ s  108.8  million — are 

□ractically  bankruot.  find  wnile  uo  to  1956  tne  U.S. S.^  exoioirec 

Eastern  Eurooe,  tne  shoe  is  now  on  tne  other  foot.  h  recent 

IE 

study  by  Jan  Navous  and  Michael  Marrese  arrives  at  tne 
conclusion  that,  in  1980  dollars,  the  L).  S.  suosicizec  its  six 
Eastern  European  associates  to  the  tune  of  *7  oil lion  in  1978, 
$11.6  billion  in  1979,  and  $21.7  billion  in  1980.  In  1981  Poland 
must  have  cost  the  Soviets  a  pretty  amount  in  gooas  ana  nara 
currency.  The  subsidies  just  mentioned  refer  to  oooort unity 
costs,  i.e. ,  they  incluae  the  resources  the  Soviet  Union  -forwent 
by  selling  oil  and  other  goods  not  to.  the  West  but  at 
concessional  prices  to  Eastern  Eurooe.  Whetner  tne  U.  S.  S.  rR  woula 
actually  have  realized  these  gains  in  deals  on  the  world  market 
is  another  question.  If  it  were  true  that  at  the  same  time  the 
Soviets  are  fleecing  their  satellites  in  sales  of  military  gooas 
ana  services,  the  net  subsidies  would  be  sornewnat  lower. 

Uncertainty  surrounds  also  soviet  subsidies  for  Cuoa.  With 
an  allowance  for  concessional  prices  in  trade  with  primary 
products  (low  for  Soviet  oil,  high  for  Cuban  sugar),  Cuba  apoears 
to  cost  the  U. S. S. R  annually  between  $3  and  3  1/2  billion. 
Inevitably  the  U. S. S. R  has  had  to  back  the  Cuban  military  efforts  in 
Africa  with  goods  and  services;  moreover,  Castro’s  proxy  role 
must  have  given  him  political  clout  vis-a-vis  the  Kremlin  and  a 
degree  of  freedom  to  pursue  his  own  goals. 

Modest  Soyigt  Resources  for  African  Aid  ECSJ.gC'^s 

Compared  with  the  resources  the  U. S. S. R,  oursuing  its  great 
power  aspirations,  has  been  ploughing  into  its  military 
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estaol isnments  and  into  an  oroit  reauirina  succor,  its  economic 

aic  to  Thira  Woria  countries  is  oaltry;  its  military  aic, 

answering  strategic  necessities,  is  somewnat  larger  in  size. 

Moscow,  of  course,  aoes  not  reveal  aid  statistics;  so  we  nave  to 

rely  on  Western  calculations.  The  Gift  preoares  them  annually  and 

13 

oublished  them  through  the  year  1979  .  Since  then  the 

information  has  remained  classified  as,  unfort unately  and  in  our 

opinion  unnecessarily,  so  many  of  its  oreviously  ooen  resorts. 

Recently  the  OECD  has  come  out  with  its  own  data  of  economic  aid 
lA 

flows  .  while  the  ACDfl  continues  to  oualisn  estimates  of  arms 
15 

transfers.  fill  these  comoilations  are  in  current  dollars, 

which  means  that  a  sum  totalling  uo  several  years  with 
significant  inflation  would  be  higher  if  exoressec  in  surchasing 
power  of  the  dollar  of  later  years. 

Concests  comolicate  matters  still  further.  As  menticnec 
above,  it  is  irnoortant  to  differentiate  between  aid  extended  or 
committed  and  aid  drawn  or  delivered.  In  the  four  years  1977- 
19S0  DfiC,  the  advanced  West's  Development  fissistance  Committee, 
actually  disbursed  80.5  percent  cf  the  aid  committed,  the  U.S.S. R 
according  to  Clfi  in  the  years  1976-1979  32  percent  (between  195A 
and  1979  45  percent).  We  do  not  know  the  ratio  of  Soviet  aid 

promised  and  delivered  to  sub-Saharan  clients.  Furthermore,  all 
Clfi  information  on  "non-Communist  LDCs"  excludes  Soviet 
associates  such  as  Cuba  or  Vietnam  but  includes  the  fifrican 
states  currently  tied  to  Moscow.  Needless  to  add,  finally,  all 
figures  are  estimates  and  in  some  cases  guest i mates. 
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military  aid,  suosicized  or  fully  oaic,  is  as  oic  as  history 


and  suDplied  on  purely  ooliticai  grounds.  Internar ionai  neio 

after  catastrophes,  natural  or  manmace,  is  also  t  irne-nonorec ; 

during  and  after  the  two  worla  wars  American  relief  was 

worldwide.  A  novel  undertaking,  however,  was  Presioent  Truman’s 

Point  Four  program;  it  started  the  systematic  flow  of  economic 

aid  from  developed  to  underdevelopec  countries.  It  is  a  common 

oractice  to  misreoresent  ooliticai  stratagems  as  ohi iantrooical ; 

hyoocrisy,  said  La  Rochefoucauld,  is  a  homage  vice  pays  to 

virtue.  In  the  case  of  American  economic  aid  we  could  observe 

the  reverse.  While  political  motives  were  by  no  means  aosent, 

they  were  stressed  to  mask  generosity;  iTachiavel 1 ian 

justification  was  a  homage  virtue  paid  to  vice  so  that  it  did  not 

look  naive.  A  few  years  later  and  the  orogram  took  on  a 

universal  scope:  between  1954  and  1979  DAC  orovided  gross 

official  bilateral  capital  flows  of  altogether  215.9  billion 

current  dollars,  of  which  the  U. S.  contributed  $94.4  billion. 

The  reasons  why  this  statistic  starts  in  1954  and  not  in  an 

earlier  year  is  because  at  that  time  the  U. S. S. R  entered  the  aid 

scene  with  a  bang.  To  the  West’s  unnecessary  dismay,  it  launched 
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"an  aggressive  program  of  economic  diplomacy. "  fhe  program 

allowed  the  Third  World  to  play  East  and  West  off  against  each 
other  and  then,  as  time  went  by  and  the  Soviet  deliveries 

remained  modest,  it  provoked  spokesman  of  underdeveloped 

countries  occasionally  to  criticize  Soviet  niggardliness.  By  now 
the  Third  World  takes  aid  programs  for  granted;  largess  has 
become  a  human  right. 


In  the  £6' years  menxioned  the  L.  S.  S.  .9  s'-ioaiiea  economic  aid 

valued  at  3.23  billion  current  collars.  Sven  Mainland  China. 

itself  an  underdeveiooea  country  witn  a  GiMP  oresently  estimated 

at  one— eighth  of  the  Soviet,  gave  during  the  same  oerioc  economic 

aid  of  *£.825  billion,  i.e.  one-  third  as  much  as  tne  U.  S.  S.  R. 

In  1979  and,  of  course  in  the  dollar’s  ourchasing  oower  of  that 

year,  cross  bilateral  official  caoital  flows  were,  accorcinc  to 
17  ■ 

Gift,  $7,012  billion  from  the  U. S. ,  $23,351  billion  from  DflC  as 

a  whole,  $3,050  billion  from  OPEC  (wnich  started  this  tyoe  of  aid 

in  1974),  $130  million  from  the  PRC,  $575  million  from  the 

Li.  S.  S.  R,  and  $265  million  from  Eastern  Eurooe.  There  was  an 
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additional  $12  billion  Western— sudd  1  ied  mulx:  i  lateral  aid. 

Turning  to  sub-Sanaran  Africa  and,  first,  to  the  imoortant 
arms  transfers,  ACDA  reoorts  that  in  the  five  years  1975-1979 
Soviet  shioments  amountec  to  2.88  billion  current  dollars,  i.e., 
$576  million  in  the  annual  average.  How  much  of  these  BKOorts 
were  for  cash,  on  credit,  or  as  cran'cs  is  noi:  known.  Three 
quarters  of  this  amount  or  $2.17  billion  went  to  Ethiooia, 
Angola,  and  Mozambique,  $21  million  to  a  Somalia  later  abandoned, 
the  rest  to  sundry  governments  leaning  at  least  for  a  time  toward 
Moscow  (Mali  $110  million,  Congo  $50  million,  Madagascar  $30 
million,  Benin  $20  million).  Arms  the  Cubans  wielded  were 
probably  not  all  included  in  these  figures  but  the  estimates  are 
very  tentative. 

Economic  aid  committed  to  sub— Saharan  states  with  Soviet 
ties  varyint  !  in  degree  and  time  is  precariously  estimated  as 

'  i 


fol lows : 


The  Sgma^i  3®3ii3li£i  whicn  came  into  oeing  in  136'ZI  anc  sicec 

with  the  U. S. S. R  from  1969  to  1977,  recsivec  in  1975  Soviet 

economic  aid  promises  of  $62  million  current  dollars;  it  is  not 

known  to  what  extent  they  were  honored.  Eastern  Eurooe  oic  not 

extend  economic  aid.  Since  it  reversed  the  alliance,  C.MEA 

countries  have  steered  clear  of  the  deviant  regime.  Tne  Western 

DflC  made  bilateral  commitments  increasing  from  29.9  million 

current  dollars  in  1977  to  $234.4  million  in  1980,  witn  tne  Li.S. 

19 

contributing  bilateral  aia  rising  from  $0,8  to  $74,7  billion. 

Exaressed  in  1980  dollars  and  with  a  susolement  designed  to  come 

closer  to  purchasing  power  equivalents  than  conversion  witn 

official  exchange  rates  achieves,  the  Somali  GNP  was  $666  million 

in  19609  and  $856  million  in  1930;  in  terms  of  oer  caoita  product 
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it  declined  from  $300  to  $244. 

Eth^ooia  was  given  bract ically  no  economic  aid,  until  in  1977 
and  1978  Eastern  Eurooe  extended  23  ana  45  million  in  current 
doiarss  in  1979  the  U. 3. S. R,  which  ua  to  then  nac  refrained  from 
economic  aid,  committed  $95  million.  OECD  estimates  CMEft’ s  1978 
commitments  at  $99.4  million,  those  for  1980  (no  breaKdown  oy 
donors)  at  $37.8  million.  The  latter  amount  represents  0.4 
percent  of  the  Ethiopian  GNP  ($9.2  billion  1980  dollars)  or  $1.16 
for  each  of  the  country’s  31.8  million  inhabitants.  Size  and 
development  of  the  Ethiopian  GNP  can  only  be  guessed  at.  Our 
figures  show  a  slight  decline  of  the  real  GNP  oer  caoita  from 
$298  in  1974,  when  the  Ethiopian  revolution  took  olace  (total  GNP 
in  that  year  $8.4  billion),  to  $283  in  1980;  in  reality  it  may 
have  receded  more.  DfiC  aid  rose  from  $51.2  million  in  1977  to 
$79.9  million  in  1980  (the  U. S.  contribution  increasing  from  $6.9 


to  13.4  million);  multilateral  aid  was  *13i.  i  'Sillier  : 1377, 
then  declined  somewhat  ana  rose  again  to  $:.47,3  mil.icr,  :  :58iZi, 

all  aid  data  in  current  dollars. 

Angola  received  Soviet  economic  aid  aromises  of  $30,  aS,  anc  $i 
million  in  each  of  the  three  years  197fi,  1977,  anc  1978,  Eastern 

Eurooean  promises  of  ^113  million  in  1976  and  of  *76  million  in 
1978.  OECD  estimates  total  Ci»lEfl  commitments  at  *0.1  for  i979  and 
at  zero  for  1980.  DflC  aid  increased  from  *7.4  million  in  1977  to 
*57.7  million  in  1980  (with  an  American  oi lateral  contribution 
rising  from  *0.2  to  *5.3  million);  multilateral  aic  declined  from 
*42,2  to  *28.5  million  between  1977  and  1980.  Angola  is  one  of 
the  retrooevelooing  countries.  In  1974,  the  trouoied  year  oefore 
it  gained  independence,  the  GNP  in  1980  collars  was  an  estimated 
*7.725  billion;  1980  it  was  *5.889  billion,  the  oer  caoita  GN? 
ceclinec  from  *i,c83  to  *89‘2‘. 

1325 JSJPiSii® 5  Soviet  economic  aid  was  extended  only  in  1976  and 
1977  to  the  amount  of  *3  and  5  million,  resoect i vely,  Eastern 
European  aid  in  1977  and  1978  for  *12  and  *2  million  in  each 
year.  OECD  estimated  CN^EA  aid  in  1979  at  *0.4  million  and  in 
1980  at  *2.8  million.  DAC  commitments  were  in  1977  *108  million, 
in  1980  *123.9  million,  including  U. S.  contributions  of  *5.2  and 
14.8  million,  respectively.  In  1979  and  1980  OPEC  gave  bilateral 
aid  of  *11.4  and  *10.3  million.  Then  there  was  multilateral  aid 
rising  between  1977  and  19809  from  *29.2  to  *50  million. 
Mozambique’ s  GNP  at  1980  dollars  declined  in  toto  from  *7.9 

£ 

billion  in  1974,  the  year  before  independence,  to  *7.71  billion 
in  1980  or  per  capita  from  *960  to  *561. 
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Xb®  £§2S1®1S  5§3ii3ii£  9i  Sb9  G2DS2  receivec  oractically  no 

economic  aid  from  the  U. S. S. S  and  Eastern  Eurooe,  if  we  use  Gift’s 
data.  OECD  lists  Cl^Eft  commitments  of  *31.0  in  1977  and  *0.4 
million  in  1978;  afterwards  notning.  DfiC  diiaterai  commitments: 
*30.9  million  in  1977  and  *64.0  in  1980,  of  which  tne  U. S. 
contributed  *0.8  and  *0.9  million.  OPEC  committed  oi laterally  in 
1978  and  1980  *3.6  and  *£l.  1  million,  resoect  i vely.  :»!ult  i  lateral 
aid  commitments  increased  from  *16.1  million  in  1977  to  *60.2 
mil  lion  in  1980.  The  Congo’s  GNP  is  estimated  at  1.137  dill ion 
1980  dollars  in  1970,  at  *1.47  billion  in  1980;  in  these  ten 
years  the  per  capita  GNP  moved  from  *961  to  *951. 

ilSDlD*  •'•o  Soviet  or  Eastern  Eurooean  aid  worth  mentioning. 
DftC  aid  rising  between  1977  and  1980  ^rorn  *12.7  to  *57.8  billion 
<U.  S.  share  *0.8  to  *7,9  million).  OPEC  oromisec  in  1978  *8.2 

million.  Multilateral  aid  fell  Ifrorn  *63.1  to  *45.6  million. 
GNP  in  1980  dollars:  1960,  when  Benin  became  independent,  *1.25 
billion,  1980  *2.17  billion  in  toto.  Since  tne  booulation 
increased  by  70  percent  in  these  twenty  years,  GNP  per  cacita 
rose  only  from  *608  to  *622. 

Guinea.  In  1974  the  U. S.S. R  made  aid  commitments  of  *2 
million,  Eastern  Europe  of  *80  million.  Since  then  there  were  no 
further  eMtensions.  DflC  commitments  rose  from  *7.1  million  in 
1977  to  *12.4  million  in  1980,  with  no  U.  S.  contributions.  OPEC 
added  in  1977  and  1979  bilaterally  *6.2  and  *6.9  million.  In 
1960,  when  Sekou  Toure  turned  Guinea  toward  the  Communist  world, 
it*  GNP  in  1980  dollars  was  *1.65  billion,  i960  *2.35  billion  in 

k. 

toto,  or  per  capita  *538  or  *430,  respectively. 

_ ^ _ 
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i^adacascar.  According  to  CIA,  Sovisr  economic  aid  ^6  mill 
in  1978;  otherwise  aooarently  nothing  in  recent  years.  Q£CD 
lists  CM£A  aid  between  1977  and  1980  as  $14,  $28,  $0.4  million 

ana  zero.  DAC  orovicec  in  1977  $52.3  million  anc  in  1960  $95.7 
million  (U. S.  in  1977  $0.8,  in  1979  $2.1  million  in  1980 

nothing).  OPEC's  bilateral  contr iout ions,  as  oromisec,  were  $8.3 
in  1977,  rising  to  $3^,2  in  1979  and  aeclininc  to  $9.4  in  1930. 
Multilateral  aia  increasing  from  $45.1  to  $132.6  million.  Since 
the  Malagasy  gained  ince^encence  in  i960,  tneir  total  GNP  crew 
from  $4.2  billion  to  $6.05  billion;  it  fell  oro  caaita  from  $767 
to  $707. 

The  data,  thus  assemnlsd,  fragile  thougn  they  are,  attest  to 
three  hard  facts:  First,  the  poor  condition  of  tne  economies, 

not  only  being  backward  out  moving  backward  in  terms,  if  not  of 
total,  then  of  per  caoita  SNP,  only  the  poouiation  exoandinc. 
Secona,  the  meager  resources  they  receive  from  CMEA  and  the 
Soviets  in  oarticuiar,  with  drawings,  of  course,  remaining  beninc 
commitments.  Third,  the  by  far  larger  transfers  from  the  West  in 
bilateral  and  multilateral  funds,  both  of  which  supoorted  by  the 
U.  S. 

For  the  Soviets  all  of  this  is  not  a  cuestion  of  caoabiiity 
but  of  willingness.  They  feel  that  throughout  their  history  they 
pulled  themselves  up  by  their  bootstraps;  in  the  orocess  they 
disparage  outside  help  they  actually  received.  At  any  rate,  the 
Politburo  is  not  a  phi lanthropic  committee,  it  follows  the 
dictates  of  power  policy  (w^ich  do  not  exclude  an  occasional  act 
of  generosity).  Thus  they  are  willing  to  underaid  in  resources 
and  overaid  in  ideology,  welcoming  all  the  while  "capitalist"  aid 


for  tnelr  clients  in  the  hoae  the  latter  will  not  oe  ternotec  to 
orient  tnemselves  towaro  the  occioent. 

how  useful  is  the  iaeoiogical  neio,  x.e.  tne  Soviet  example 

implemented  with  Soviet  advice  for  suc-Saharan  countries? 

Insofar  as  the  Soviet  system  conforms  to  Oskar  Lange’ s  famous 

definition  “a  war  economy  sui.  oenetlis'*  —  fashioned,  in  fact, 

after  the  ineffective  Serman  war  economy  of  the  First  worla  war 

—  it  may  serve  in  regions  under  actual  war  conditions,  and  suo- 

Saharan  Africa  and  and  still  has  its  share  in  armed  nostiiities. 

But  allocation  of  men  and  materials  accorcing  to  emergency 

priorities,  regulation  of  the  productive  processes,  and  rationing 

in  distribution  are  wasteful  and  invite  corruption;  they  are  not 

a  model  for  economic  development,  once  a  degree  of  ouiet  is 

restored.  Nor  is  Stalin’s  i -stem  of  comprehensive  planning 

advisable  for  African  countries.  It  nas  worked  bacly  in  the 

U. S. S. R  even  after  more  than  half  a  century  of  practical 

experience;  it  would  create  a  mess  in  suo-Saharan  countries 

without  the  prereauisite  statistics  and  a  seasoned 

at 

administrat ion. 

Item,  Stalin’s  policy  to  raise  armaments  and  armaments 
supporting  industries  by  throttling  personal  consumption  is  not 
applicable  in  areas  wnere  living  conditions  are  anyhow  at  rock 
bottom  and  the  industrial  preconditions  — •  which  the  Soviet 
despot  inherited  from  the  Tsara  —  are  completely  absent.  The 
ruling  party  in  Mozambique,  FRELIMO  (Frente  de  Liberacao  de 
Mozambique)  declared  at  its  (nird  Congress  in  February,  1977: 
“Only  by  building  up  heavy  industry  will  our  country  be  able  to 
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insure  control  of  tne  procuction  processes,-  free  itself 
deoendence  and  increase  its  economic  caoacity  decisively. ”  For 
Africans  this  is  a  castle  in  Russia.  >ot  in  some  iinht  and 

labor-intensive  manufactures,  industrial  investment  is  rational 
only  where  it  serves  to  export  low-cost  raw  materials  (oil  in 
Angola,  bauxite  in  Guinea).  Sucn  activity,  nowever,  does  not 
free  a  country  "from  deoenaence" ;  it  integrates  it  into  tne  world 
economy  —  a  orofitabie  undertaxing  but  not  on  FRSLIi^O’s 
prescri pt ion. 

Africa,  with  crude  birth  rates  of  almost  5  percent  among  the 
Soviet  clientele  and  a  population  growth  of  about  £  1/2  oercent 
p. a. ,  reauires  agricultural  development;  in  this  respect  the 
U. S. S. R  offers  tne  worst  model  imaginable  since  the  country,  with 
an  almost  stagnant  population  (outside  its  ?*)uslim  realms)  is  not 
aole  to  feed  ir^elf  in  a  modern  fashion.  Its  mechanised  state 
ano  collective  farms  require  irrationally  heavy  investments  far 
beyond  African  means,  ana  at  the  same  time  Sovis'c  farm  ecuipment 
is  rusting  in  the  fields  —  as  has  also  been  tne  case  where 
African  collectives  received  tractors  and  related  implements  of 
Eastern  manufacture.  Poland,  with  a  combination  of  food 
shortages  and  inefficient  industries  is  an  examole  of  what 
happens  to  an  even  highly  educated  pooulation  forced  to  introduce 
the  Soviet  system. 

Regimes  politically  and  ideologically  close  to  Moscow 
imitate  Soviet  patterns  not  only  because  the  U. S. S. R  urges  them 
on.  Their  leaders  are  either  ‘fanatic  in  their  beliefs  —  which 
need  not  be  shared  by  their  peooles  —  or  sycophants.  In  their 
desire  to  please  their  overlords,  they  sometimes  out-Kremlin  the 


Kremlin.  In  sucn  cases  Moscow  nas  to  oraKe  -cneir  entnusiasm, 

fearful  that  they  have  to  be  bailed  out.  Stalin  toic  Bulgaria’s 

Dimitrov  to  go  slow  on  farm  collectivization:  Cuoa  received 

warnings  during  the  Guevara  exoerirnents,  ana  Angola  was  advised 
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"not  to  exoel  Portuguese  businessmen  and  soecial ists. "  All 

this  is  a  auestion  of  degree  and  the  rsults  cannot  always  be 
foreseen.  For  Angola,  retrodevelooinc  and  recently  oinchea  by 
lower  world  market  orices  for  oil,  ties  to  the  ‘west  have  indeed 
been  vital.  Its  leader,  President  Dos  Santos,  is  a  flexible  man; 
we  even  witnessed  the  soectacie  of  Portugal’s  President  General 
Eanes  invited  to  Luanda  only  seven  (lean)  years  after  Angola’s 
break  with  Lisbon,  Dos  Santos,  after  mentioning  the  country’s 
socialist  oath,  dranx  a  toast  on  "friendshio  anc  coooerat ion" 
between  the  two  oeopies  an  "to  the  health  of  his  Excellency  the 
President  of  tne  Portuguese  Reouoiic. " 

Much  will  deoend  not  only  on  Angola’s  leaoershio  out  also  on 
the  international  situation.  Up  to  now,  as  tne  preceding  survey 
by  country  shows,  the  West  has  been  willing  to  helo  Soviet 
clients  in  sub— Saharan  Africa  in  the  hooe  that  they  might  still 
reverse  their  association.  If  East-West  tension  should  further 
increase  and  sub-Saharan  Africa’s  geopolitical  position  grow  in 
importance  in  the  light  of  Latin  American  develooment s,  the  West 
might,  as  a  minimum,  reduce  its  aid  and  trade  coooerat ion  with 
Soviet  clients  (at  least  in  bilateral  dealings;  multilateral 
agencies  have  achieved  puite  a  degree  of  indeoehdence  —  a 
political  probler(^  in  itse'  r).  In  such  an  eventuality  the  U.  S,  S.  F 
would  have  to  step  up  its  economic— and  also  military — aid  to 


over  the  royal  treasury.  The  issue  is  not  the  econrny  Out 
politics,  foreign  and  domestic- 


ill.  TRADE 

iQ!§iiish  with  Soviet  ExoSCl  Sur2iusi  Suns  For  Coffee 

The  transfers  of  military  and  civilian  goods  descrioed  in 
the  oreceding  section  are  —  or  snouid  be  —  reflected  in  the 
trade  statistics  of  donors  and  recioients  exceot  that  commercial 
statistics  are  unreliable  in  backward  countries  and  often  also  in 
advanced  countries.  Arms  flows  in  particular  are  frecuently 
veiled  or  remain  unrecorded  in  public.  If,  for  instance,  in  1981 
the  U. S. S. R  shipped  goods  valued  at  136.2  million  rubles  to 
Ethiopia  while  importing  merchandise  for  20.1  million  rubles, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  exports  were  made  up  chiefly  of 
military  supplies  and  to  a  lesser  degree  (judging  precariously  by 
the  1980  economic  aid  commitments)  of  civilian  goods  on 
concessional  terms  or  otherwise.  Military  aid  apart,  trade  of 
the  U. 3. S. R  and  its  CMEA  partners  with  Soviet  clients  in  Africa 

has  been  as  inconsidef able  as  their  economic  aid./  ^  After  their 

I  ' 

conversion  to  the  Soviet -oriented  path,  African  governments 
proclaimed  their  intention  to  greatly  strengthen  their  commercial 


deaiiric  with  C;^EA.  Etniooia  even  ootainec  ooserver  status  in 
tnat  oraani  zat  ion,  but  there  is  not  rnucn  to  ooserve,  anc  otner 
countries  tnat  were  not  aomittec  (for  instance,  '^ozarnoicue)  nave 
not  missea  a  lot.  CMEfl  has  aireacy  several  ailing  rnemoers  anc  is 
not  eager  to  become  a  nursing  home  for  the  chronically  ill.  The 
client  states,  in  turn,  have  become  quite  pragmatic  themselves 
and  have  continued  their  economic  relations  with  "caoitalist" 
nations  including  their  former  colonial  overlorcs  anc  even  witn 


South  Africa.  In 

the 

context 

of 

their  total 

exports 

and 

(civilian)  imports 

the 

role  of 

the 

U.  S.  S.  R  and 

or  her 

CMEA 

countries  is  small isn.  This,  as  is  hardly  necessary  to  add, 

makes  them  more  vulnerable  to  oossible  control  measures  by 
"caoitalist"  trading  partners  wnile,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would 
facilitate  a  break  with  the  Soviet  camo  along  the  lines  of 

Somalia’s  reversal  of  alliances. 

Viewed  from  Moscow  —  and  this  is  the  concern  of  tne  oresent 
chaoter  —  trade  with  the  African  clients  is  utterly 
insignificant.  Given  the  world-wide  sellers’  market  for  weaoons, 
even  the  Soviet  arms  could  probably  be  sold  to  other  shoppers  on 
more  advantageous  terms.  Nor  is  the  U. S. S. R  particularly 
interested  in  export  goods  from  Africa.  Angola,  for  instance, 
offers  three  main  export  commodities,  petroleum,  diamonds,  and 
roffee.  The  U. S. S. R  itself  exports  both  oil  and  diamonds;  faute 
de  mieux  it  imports  Angolan  and  also  Ethiopian  coffee  —  a 

consumer  good  Moscow  assigns  a  very  low  priority,  wnatever  the 

ooinion  of  Soviet  citizens.  Grain  cannot  be  bought  in  sub- 
Saharan  Africa;  it  is  a  deficit  article  both  in  Africa  and  in  the 
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Soviet  Union.  If  Su.nea  wouic  nave  nernainac  closer  -co  tne 
U.  S.  S. it  would  have  seen  a  major  exceotion:  tne  U.  S.  S.  ■?, 
purcnasinc  Guinean  oauxite,  irnoortec  in  1981  mercnano  ise  for  65.1 
mi i lion  rubies  while  exoortinQ  only  213.9  million  ruoles  wortn  of 
□oods  to  tnat  country.  The  Soviet  clients,  having  little  to 
offer  that  interests  ■’'oscow,  nave  imoort  suroluses  witn  the 
'J- S.  S.  a  situation  that  does  n>ot  please  zne  Soviets. 

This  then  is  the  recorc,  ■  as  exoressec  in  Soviet  ::race 
statistics;  The  values  are  in  current  ruoles;  they  re'^lect — not, 
of  course,  domestic  Soviet  prices  out — worlc  rnarxet  prices, 
rising  throughout  recent  years,  minus  tne  ceoreciation  of  the 
dollar  in  terms  of  the  official  ruble-dollar  rate.  Tercnancise 
movements  are  sanitizeo  to  protect  Soviet  strategic  interests, 
e. g. ,  in  regard  to  arms  shipments. 

Soviet,  exports  to  Ethiopia  amountea  to  only  2.6  million 
rubles  in  1974,  the  year  the  emperor  was  oustec;  they  cl  imped  to 
^36.2  million  in  1981,  ooviousiy  as  the  result  of  sucn  celiveries 
as  the  Soivet  government  saw  fit  to  acknowlecge.  Imports  rose 
from  3.6  million  to  20.1  million  rubles,  a  coffee  break  for  the 
Soviet  consumer. 

Trade  with  fingola  began  with  exports  of  14.4  million  ruoles; 
they  increased  to  107  million  in  1981.  Imports  are  given  as  2.2 
million  rubles  in  1976  and  a  mere  8.1  million  in  1981;  they 
filled  a  few  more  Soviet  coffee  cuds. 

Mozambioue  became  the  U. S. S. S’ s  trading  partner  in  the  same 
year  1976.  Soyiet  exports  did  not  reach  4  million  rubles;  they 
rose  to  35.7  million  in  1981.  Imports  are  given  for  1978  as  0.8 
million  rubles;  in  1981  they  were  still  as  low  as  1.3  million. 


Benin:  ■cnads  was  rniniscuie  in  the  rnic“l9705  as  well  as  in 
iSai,  wnen  tns  u.  S.  3.  ^  exoonTec  ■''or  i.3  rniliion  ruoles  a-nc  irnaor-cec 
0.4  million. 

Congo;  Sovi-et  exaorts  1976  £  million  ruoies,  1981  6.9 

million;  imports  1976  £  million,  1981  5.5  million  ruoies. 

;''’acagascar :  insi cm f icant  exceot  for  slicntly  increaseo 

Soviet  imports  temoorarily  in  l976  and  1977. 

Somalia:  Soviet:  exoor'cs  reacneo  a  maximum  of  ££.  £  million  m 
1975  while  imoorts  amounted  to  only  4.3  million  ruoies.  “race 
was  ciscontinued  in  l978. 

fiddinc  Eastern  Eurooean  trace  to  the  Soviet  recoro  woula 
cnance  tne  oicture  only  marginally.  It  is  a  oicture  of  Soviet 
ioloc  exoort  suroiuses  reflecting  military  ano  economic  aid  with 
insufficient  offsets  through  African  merchandise,  ail  tnis  on  a 
ini  at  urs  scale.  "s  a  share  of  the  S.  S.  9’ s  total  eyct''"t~  t’^at? 
with  Ethiooia,  Angola,  Mozambique,  Benin,  and  the  Congo  amountec 
to  less  then  0.4  cercent ;  imcorts  were  only  0- £  oercent  of  the 
Soviet  total. 

Nor  is  there  room  for  much  exoansion  in  real  terms.  In 
theory  the  economies  are  com elementary:  Africa  could  sucoiy  the 
U. S. S. S  witn  trooicai  products  in  exchange  for  Soviet 
manufactured  goods,  particularly  machinery  and  venicies  and,  of 
course,  arms.  In  or act  ice  the  Africans  orefer  Western  articles 
and  the  U. S. S. R  has  no  resources  to  soare  for  luxuries  such  as 
coffee  or  tropical  fruit.  Only  in  the  nyootneticai  case  tnat 
political  conditions  were  to  isolate  African  clients  from  the 
world  outside  the  Soviet  bloc  would  trace  increase  by  necessity 
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out  tns  assuriiD-c  ion  .'nicnt  never  oecorne  reaii-cy.  It,  on  tne  otner 
hanc,  suo— Sanaran  clients  were  seoaratec  from  commerce  wirn  tne 
Soviet  bioc,  tney  couic  continue  their  actual  ceaiincs  witn 
Western  countries.  This  tney  couic  co  oy  severing  or  at  least 
deempnasi sing  their  relations  with  the  Kremlin  without 

necessarily  abanconing  some  sort  of  socialism, 
otherwise.  Politics  has  and  will  continue  to  nave  a  clear-cut 
criority  in  the  Soviet  connection  of  African  states. 


FOQ'NOTES 

1.  From  the  Reooi^t  of  tne  Finst  Covigr'ess  of  '!:ne 
<:'^ovimBrito  Popular  para  a  Lioeracao  de  fincoia)  ouotec  in  rne 
stirnuiatinc  volume  The  New  Communist  Thj.rc  Wor^d,  edited  ay  Perer 
Wiles,  on  p.  76  of  Nicos  Zafiris’  essay  on  “The  Peoole’ s  Feouoiic 
of  flngoia:  Soviet-Type  Economy  in  rhe  .TaKinc, "  New  Yorx.  1962. 

2.  Books  asice,  much  of  the  Soviet  oiscussion  nas  taKen 

Place  in  scholarly  journals  sucn  as  Narocy  05,11  1  Bfcliil  (Peonies 
of  f^sia  and  Africa),  issued  by  the  two  institutes  of  Oriental 
Studies  and  of  Africa,  and  Asiya  i  Afr^ika  SecocnYs  (Asia  anc 
African  Today),  also  puaiisned  by  the  Oriental  Studies  Institute, 
Professor  Elisabeth  K,  Valkenier,  Russian  Institute,  Colurnoia 
University,  orepared  a  valuable  oaaer  on  “Soviet  -  Third  Woric 
Relations;  ’The  Economic  Bind,’"  of  wnicn  a  concensed  anc  uncatec 
version  acoearec  in  PcSSisfiJS  21  SSIOIDJIil'lSiU*  Juiy-August  iS7S  uncer 
the  title  "The  USSR,  The  '’’hird  World,  and  rhe  Sir*'!?.!  Economy." 
In  its  Analysis  Report  (FB  81-10010)  of  12  March  1981,  "Soviet 
Guidelines  for  Third  World  Regimes:  Political  Control,  Economic 

Pluralism,"  the  Foreign  Broadcast  Information  Service  (FBIS) 
provides  both  useful  comments  and  biPl iograohical  references. 

3.  Quoted  from  FBJS  Trends,  USSR-Ghana,  31  March  1982,  p. 

10. 

4.  From  an  article  by  Yuriy  N.  Rozaliyev  on  "State 
Capitalism  and  the  Developing  Economy"  in  Narody  Asii  i  Afriki., 

1980,  No.  1.  Rozaliyv,  of  the  Institute  of  General  History,  is 

J 

one  of  those  "orientalists"  who  believe  that  African  states 
should  make  use  of  the  "capitalists." 
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5.  Cf.  FBIS,  12  •’^arch,  1981,  loCj_  citj,,  on  Karen  Brutents 
and  hxs  dock  usvogoc i vsnij^esi^a  StraQZ  v  70-^e  Gccy  (“ne  uioera-ceo 
Countries  in  tne  197<Zis)  ,  Qubiished  in  1979.  Brutenrs,  a  Soviet 
government  official  whose  general  outloox  is  similar  to  tnat  of 
the  previously  Quoted  Rozaliyev,  made  the  distinction  netween 
"native"  ano  "ceoendent"  caoitalists. 

6.  Quoted  in  Carl  J.  Burckharat’s  monumental  oiograony 
Richelieu,  Voi.  3,  Municn  1968,  o.  265/66. 

7.  Quoted  in  Soviet  Economic  Aid  by  Joseon  3.  Berliner, 
New  York  1958,  p.  147. 

a.  National  Foreign  Assessment  Center,  Q£'E!!I5i!Dist  Aid 
Bs^i^ities  in  Non-Communist  Less  Deyeiooec  Countries^.  1979  and 
i954-79,  ER  8i2i-10318U,  October  1980.  Previous  issues  of  tne  same 
publication  were  also  used  for  the  present  paper. 

9.  National  Foreign  Assessment  Center,  locj_  cit . ,  Taole  A- 

er 

w« 

10.  Thad  P.  Alton  and  his  associates  ouolisned  tneir  latest 
estimates  ’n  the  Occasional  Paoer  No.  65,  Table  14  of  their  New 
York  based  Research  Project  on  National  Income  in  East  Central 
Europe. 

11.  U. S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  Worid 

BCffiS  IC®DSfers  i970-i979,  Wasnington, 
0. C. ,  Narch  1982,  Table  III. 

12.  From  the  Discussion  Paoer  No.  80-32  "Implicit  Subsidies 
in  Soviet  Trade  with^Eastern  Eurooe, "  Department  of  Economics, 
The  University  of  Bri-^ish  Columbia,  September  1980.  Dr.  Vanous 
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supoliea  the  writer  with  siichtiy  revised  figures  for  .r79  arc 
1SS0  in  the  last  column  of  Taoie  4. 

13>  See  o«  13y  FN  1. 

14.  Organization  for  Economic  Co-Ooeration  ana  Deveioornen!: , 

Beqdraphical  Distribut  ion  of  Financial  Flows  to  B®veloai.nc 
Countries^  Paris  1981.  This  is  the  second  issue  of  a 

new  series. 

15.  If.  S.  firms  Control  ana  Disarmament  figency,  wo^iS 

Military  £>SS®DSilyir®S  EriSS  ir^nsfers  1970-1579,  Washington, 

March  1982. 

16.  Joint  Economic  Committee,  Dimensions  of  Soviet  Economic 
Power,  Washington,  1962,  p.  416. 

^7.  of  Economic  Statistics  1981,  NF  HES  81-001, 

■\ovemberi  1981,  "able  73.  The  report  mentionec  on  p.  12,  FN  i, 
has  siigntiy  cifferent  estimates  for  tne  u55F  (S500  million). 
Eastern  Europe  ($255  million),  and  tne  PSC  ($i60  million);  ail 
these  figures  snould  be  viewec  as  incicating  general  magnituces. 

18.  OECD,  ioCi,  eltj.,  o.  231. 

19.  fill  DfiC  data  from  OECD  publication  puoted  on  o.  14,  FN 

2. 

20.  See  the  author’s  annual  report  on  "The  Planetary 
Product,  '*  distributed  by  the  Department  of  State. 

21.  Western  experts  are  as  able  to  gum  uo  their  own 
activities  as  those  of  the  USSR.  The  following  quotation  from 
the  report  by  the  Executive  Director  of  the  UN  World  Food  Council 
(WFC/l|  ->2/4/Part  I,  22  February  1982)  describes  how  advice  souacs 
of  international  agencies  descend  on  a  helpless  country 
discombobulat ing  its  already  overtaxed  government :  "For  examoie. 
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UoDer  Voita  cart  narciy  coce  witn  tne  riurncer  of  assistance 
crojects  tnat  iz  is  receiving.  .-or  i9Bi  t.nere  were  54'5  external 
assistance  rnissions,  ana  tne  governrnem:  was  noi  always  acle  t:o 
keep  uo  with  the  management  ana  coorcination  recuirements,  witn 
resulting  confusion  at  ail  levels  and  a  loss  of  resources  and 
efficiency.  Many  of  these  missions  give  an  imoression  of  less 
tnan  full  effectiveness." 

£2.  Wiles,  loCi.  ci.^.!,,  d.  l£S. 

£3.  Eiirabeth  K.  Vaikenier,  Soyi.et-ThirQ  Wori,d  ^eiations^ 
IlXIlS  SSSlQQQliS  liOS.!.!!  o«  19?  Final  Reoort  to  the  Narionai  Council 
for  Soviet  and  East  Eurooean  Research,  referred  to  on  □.  7,  FN  i. 
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Soviet  Strategy  in  the  Muslim  World 


Alexander  Bennigsen 


MOSCOW  AND  ISLAM 


Introduction 


Islam;  Asset  or  Liability  for  the  Soviet  Strategy  in  the  Third 
World? 

In  this  chapter  we  will  attempt  to  analyze  the  complex 
mechanism  of  the  relationship  between  the  Soviet  Government  and 
the  Official  Islamic  Establishment  during  the  Brezhnev's  era 
(1964/1982...)  the  result  of  the  so-called  "Islamic  Strategy" 
devised  by  the  Soviet  Government  to  be  applied  within  its  own 
territories  and  in  the  Muslim  world  abroad. 

Following  Nikita  Khruschev's  effort  of  more  than  ten  years 
to  radically  eliminate  all  religious  survivals  —  including 
Islam  —  the  Brezhnev  administration,  for  the  first  time  since 
the  Revolution,  reversed  Soviet  policy  towards  Islam 
spectacularly  and  started  a  close  cooperation  with  the  Official 
Islamic  Establishment  headed  by  Chairman  of  the  Muslim  Spiritual 
Board  of  Central  Asia  and  Kazakhstan,  the  Mufti  Ziautdin 
Babakhanov. 

This  cooperation  is  based  on  mutual  concessions.  It  had 
been  voluntarily  accepted  by  Muslim  religious  leaders,  not  forced 
upon  them.  Those  leaders  are  treated  by  the  Soviet  authorities 
as  partners,  not  as  agents  or  tools.  The  Soviet  muftis  enjoy  a 
greater  measure  of  security  than  Mgr.  Pimen,  the  Moscow 
Patriarch,  in  their  dealings  with  the  Soviet  Government;  they 
also  possess  a  larger  maneuvring  field  beiig  more  useful  to  the 


authorities  than  the  Orthodox  Church.  The  relations  between  the 


Soviets  and  the  Islamic  clerics  are  somewhat  like  a  complicated 
oriental  bargaining  procedure,  in  which  both  sides  believe  that 
they  can  and  eventually  will  -  outwit  their  opponents,  because 
"time  is  working  for  them."  In  the  opinion  of  the  Soviet 
authorities,  Islam,  even. when  useful,  tamed  and  "domesticated", 
is  nevertheless  an  obnoxious  survival  of  the  past  doomed  to 
disappear  sooner  or  later,  in  the  opinion  of  Muslim  religious 
leaders,  on  the  other  hand,  Islam  is  Eternal  Truth,  while 
Marxism/Leninism  is,  at  the  best,  a  temporary  error. 

The  "Islamic  Strategy"  has  undoubtedly  provided  the  Soviet 
Government  with  an'  excellent  trump  card.  In  the  course  of  the 
last  sixteen  years,  it  has  served  to  increase  Moscow's  prestige 
and  has  assisted  Soviet  penetration  into  the  Muslim  world  abroad 
but  this  strategy  was  not  •■.’ithout  far.ger  and  there  are  sene 
indications  that  the  Soviet  Government  may  be  discarding  it, 
either  for  the  time  being  or  for  good. 

When  analyzing  the  Soviet/Muslim  relations,  two  fundamental 
factors  must  be  constantly  kept  in  mind:  the  demographic 
evolution  of  Soviet  Islam  and  the  changing  policy  of  the  Soviets 
towards  Islam  since  1917. 

The  Demographic  Factor 

According  to  the  figures  provided  by  the  latest  Soviet 
census  carried  out  in  1979,  Muslim  nationalities  numbered  a 

little  over  43  million,  i.e.,  16.4  percent,  ^f  the  total 

(  '  , 

population  of  the  Soviet  Union  of  262  million.^  At  present  (in 


1982) ,  the  number  of  these  Muslim  nationalities  has  probably 
increased  to  47  million,  of  which  30  million  live  in  Central 
Asia,  9  million  in  the  Caucasus  and  8  million  in  the  Middle- 
Volga/Urals  area.  They  also  form  diaspora  colonies  all  over  the 
territory  of  the  U.S.S.R.. 

These  communities  are  rapidly  expanding.  Between  1959  and 
1970,  they  registered  an  increase  of  45%,  whilst  during  the  same 
period  the  total  population  of  the  U.S.S.R.  had  increased  by  16 
percent  and  the  Russians  by  13  percent  only.  Between  1970  and 
1979,  the  total  increase  of  the  population  of  the  U.S.S.R.  was 
8.4  percent,  that  of  the  Great  Russians  6.5  percent,  while  that 
of  the  Muslims  23.2  percent.  By  the  turn  of  the  century,  the 
Muslims  will  number  between  55  and  70  million,  and  account  for 
approximately  22  percent  of  the  entire  populrtion  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Historical  Background 

The  Soviet  Government's  policy  toward  Islam  was  far  from 
uniform.  Between  1917  and  1980  it  showed  seven  spectacular 
variations: 

1.  October  1917-1920  -  Period  of  "War-Communism" 
characterized  by  "cavalry  raids"  and  an  indiscriminating  and 
brutal  anti-Islamic  campaign  led  by  the  local  Bolshevik 
organizations  which  left  a  deep  and  lasting  imprint  on  the 
Muslim  population.  It  is  during  this  period  that  two  major 
uprisings  took  place  against  the  Sovie  author ities,  under 
the  banner  of  the  "Holy  War" :  the  Basmachi  movement  in 
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Central  Asia  (1918-1928)  and  the  revolt  of  the  North- 
Caucasian  Mountaineers  (Daghestanis  and  Chechens)  led  by  the 
Maqshbandi  Sufi  brotherhood. 

2.  1920-1928  -  Period  of  "National  Conununism"  in  the  Muslim 
republics,  when  is  lean*  enjoyed  a  comparatively  favorable 
position.  Muslim  intellectuals  who  joined  the  Russian 
Communist  Party  hold  responsible  positions  in  the 
administration  of  their  republics  though  their  services  were 
never  required  in  the  Muslim  world  beyond  the  Union's 
frontiers.  A  new  anti-religious  campaign  started  around 
1925. 

3.  1928-1943  -  Pre-war  Stalin's  era.  Period  of  violent 
anti-Islamic  and  anti-nationalist  persecutions  corresponding 
to  the  first  attempt  of  the  Soviets  to  destroy  Islam.  An 
"iron  curtain"  is  drawn  isolating  Cei.  tral  Asia  from  the  outer 
world.  The  pre-revolutionary  Muslim  elite  is  liquidated. 

The  ear  period  is  marked  by  an  uprising  in  Northern  Caucasus 
and,  in  1943,  by  the  deportation  of  over  a  million  Muslims. 

4.  1943-1953  -  Post-war  Stalin's  era.  Period  of  relative 
religious  tolerance  but  at  the  same  time  of  anti-nationalist 
pressure.  The  main  events  marking  this  era  are  the  creation 
of  an  Official  Muslim  Administration  (the  four  Muslim 
Spiritual  Boards),  loyal  towards  the  Soviet  regime,  the 
opening  of  new  mosques  and  the  foundation  of  the  medressah 
Mir-i  Arab.  The  anti-religious  propaganda  is  toned  down. 
Soviet  Islam  and  the  outside  Muslin)^  world  have  few  contacts 
and  the  leaders  of  Soviet  (;slara  ar$  not  used  for  service 
abroad. 


5-  1953-1964  -  Kruschev's  era:  new  anti-religious 

campaign.  The  number  of  "working"  (active)  mosques  drops 
from  around  1500  to  less  than  500.  Anti-religious  propaganda 
is  violent  and  focused  mainly  on  the  North  Caucasus. 

6.  1964-1980  -  Brezhnev's  era:  a  new  period  of  comparative 
religious  tolerance.  The  adoption  of  an  "Islamic  strategy" 
results  in  the  opening  of  the  Muslim  republics  to  foreign 
Muslim  visitors  and  in  cooperation  with  Muslim  leaders  within 
the  U.S.S.R.  and  abroad. 

7.  1980. . . (?)  -  "Post-Kabul  era".  This  is  new  period  of 
isolation  for  Soviet  Islam  (?)  which  could  be  the  first  step 
before  a  new  offensive  against  the  Muslim  world  abroad. 

There  is  less  cooperation  between  the  Soviet  authorities  and 
the  Muslim  leaders  and  a  new  wave  of  anti-Islamic  propaganda 
has  been  launched,  focused  on  Central  Asia. 

I.  "ISLAMIC  STRATEGY".  1964-1980  -  THE  ASSETS 

1.  The  Aims  of  the  "Islamic  Strategy" 

The  objectives  pursued  by  means  of  the  "Islamic  Strategy"  can 
be  classified  as  follows: 

A.  On  the  domestic  level  the  Soviet  authorities  have 
endowed  the  Muslim  Religious  Establishment  with  a  well  structured 
ecclesiastical  hierarchy,  within  which  the  mufti  of  Tashkent, 

Ziautdin  Babakhanov,  plays  the  role  of  a  kind  of  "Muslim 

{  ,  ' 

archbishop"  with  maximum  prestige  ar|  i  authority.  This  "Official 

Islamic"  hierarchy  is  loyal  to  the  Soviets  and  controls  all  the 
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I  "working"  mosques  (500  at  the  utmost),  the  two  active  medressahs 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  all  the  "registered  clerics"  (maximum 
3000) .  It  is  meant  to  ensure  the  loyalty  of  the  believers  toward 
the  Soviets.  The  sermons  during  the  Friday  religious  services 
(Khutbe) ,  the  fetwas  (legal  pronouncements  of  the  Muftis  on 
religious  doctrine) ,  the  editorials  of  the  only  Muslim  periodical 
published  by  the  Mufti  of  Tashkent  -  "The  Muslims  of  the  Soviet 
East"  (quoted  hereafter  as  English  version  MSE  or  MOS  French 
version)  -  and,  though  more  seldom,  radio  broadcasts  from  Moscow, 
Tashkent  and  Baku  are  the  channels  that  enable  the  religious 
authorities  to  reach  the  believers  and  to  impress  on  them  the 
idea  that  the  Soviet  regime  is  the  best  in  the  world. 

^  B.  On  the  International  Level,  religious  authorities  were 

encouraged  to  develop  relations  with  the  ruling  elites  of  the 
Muslim  World  abroad,  especially  with  those  of  the  conservative 
countries,  such  as  Saudi  Arabia,  Jordan,  Morocco,  Tunisia, 

Kuwait,  the  Gulf  Emirates,  Lebanon  and  Egypt,  which  have  little 
or  no  diplomatic  relations  with  the  U.S.S.R.  and  are  so  far 
immune  to  the  political  influence  of  the  Soviets. 

Simultaneously,  Muslim  territories  of  the  U.S.S.R.  formerly 
closed  and  protected  by  the  Iron  Curtain,  were  around  1968  opened 
to  foreign  Muslim  visitors  and  utilized  as  showcases  to  prove  the 
superiority  of  the  socialist  system.  The  part  played  by  the 
religious  leaders  within  the  framework  of  the  "Islamic  Strategy" 

has  been  very  important:  they  helped  to  mobilize  the  public 

I 

opinion  of  the  Muslim  world  against  the  "U.S.,  Chinese, 
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Israeli. . .Imperialism"  and  to  advertise  the  U.S.S.R.  not  only  as 
the  best  friend  of  Islam  but  also  as  a  Muslim  power ^  belonging  to 
the  "World  of  Islam"  opposed  to  the  hostile  world  of  the 
"Infidels"  as  typified  by  the  Americans  ("Us"  Muslims  versus 
"them");  they  have  participated  actively  in  Soviet  propaganda, 
stressing  the  religious  tolerance  of  the  Soviet  Government  and 
exalting  the  happiness  and  freedom  of  the  believers.  In  one 
word,  they  have  acted  as  the  introducers,  middlemen  and 
propagandists  of  Soviet  ideology,  being  more  acceptable  and 
enjoying  a  larger  audience  than  the  Russian  Communists  who  are 
still  handicapped  in  the  opinion  of  the  oriental  elites  by  the 
double  disadvantage  of  being  Europeans  and  atheists. 


II.  MECHANISM  OF  THE  "ISLAMIC  STRATEGY" 

The  "Islamic  Strategy"  was  inaugurated  at  che  end  of  1962 
with  the  creation  of  the  Department  of  International  Relations  of 
the  Muslim  Spiritual  Boards  in  Moscow,  The  Department  is  chaired 
by  Azam  Aliakbarov  (and  Azeri)  who  played  a  major  role  in  the 
development  of  friendly  relations  with  foreign  countries  (MOS, 
4/1976,  p.  3)  (3  bis),  but  it  is  only  in  1968/1969  that  Soviet 

Muslim  clerics  made  their  appearance,  in  substantial  numbers,  in 
the  Muslim  world  abroad  and  that  foreign  delegations  began  to 
visit  Central  Asia  vegularly.^ 


i 


There  are  three  different  aspects  to  the  "Islamic  Strategy": 
A.  Exchange  of  Friendly  Delegations. 

1.  Foreign  Delegations  to  U.S.S.R.  -  Visits  of  the  Soviet 
Union  by  foreign  Muslim  delegations  follow  an  unvarying,  uniform 
pattern:  an  invitation  is  issued  by  the  Mufti  of  Tashkent, 

Ziautdin  Babakhanov,  Chairman  of  the  Spiritual  Board  for  Central 
Asia  of  Kazakhstan  (4  bis)  addressed  in  priority  to  the  ministers 
(or  directors)  of  the  Waqf s  and  Religious  Affairs  (who  belong 
simultaneously  to  the  religious  and  administrative  spheres) ,  then 
to  the  leading  religious  personalities  (chief  muftis  and  qadis , 
to  leaders  of  International  Islamic  Organizations,  also,  though 
more  seldom,  to  a  few  selected  journalists. 

In  Tashkent,  the  delegations  are  welcomed  by  Ziautdin 
Babakhanov.  The  delegates  assist  at  a  Friday  prayer  in  one  c^ 
the  "working"  mosques  of  Tashkent  ("Tilla  Sheikh"  or  "Hoja 
Marabardar " )  and  pay  a  visit  to  the  High  Theological  Institute 
"Imam  Ismail  al-3ukhari".  If  the  delegation  is  politically 
important,  it  may  be  invited  to  a  reception  organized  by  the 
Government  of  the  Uzbek  Republic  or,  at  a  lower  level,  by  the 
Gor-Sovlet  of  the  city  of  Tashkent.  Afterwards,  the  delegates 
visit  Samarkand,  Bukhara  (where  a  reception  is  organized  at  the 
medresseh  Mir-i  Arab) .  Some  delegations  also  visit  Dushanbe  and 
the  Ferghana  Valley  (Namangan,  Andizhan,  Osh) .  Alma-Ata,  capital 
of  Kazakhstan  and  Frunze,  capital  of  Kirghizia,  being  purely 
Russian  towns  where  the  native  population  has  been  reduced  to  the 
state  of  a  small  minority  and  Ashhabad,  capital  of  Turkmenistan, 
where  all  mosques  have  been  closed,  are  seldom  visited.  The 
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Central  Asian  tour  obviously  also  includes  a  visit  to  a  model 
Kolkhoz  and  to  an  industrial  plant  where  the  directors  are 
Uzbeks. 

After  Central  Asia,  the  foreign  delegations  are  generally 
received  in  Baku  by  the  Shia  Sheikh  ul-lslam,  chairman  of  the 
Muslim  Spiritual  Board  of  Transcaucasia.  There  is  a  prayer  at 
the  "Taze-Pir"  cathedral  mosque  and  a  party  is  given  by  the  Gor- 
SQviet  of  Baku.  Some  delegations  also  visit  Ufa,  the  capital  of 
Bashkiria,  siege  of  the  Muslim  Spiritual  Board  of  European  Russia 
and  Siberia.^  The  tour  ends  in  Leningrad  and  Moscow  with  a  visit 
to  the  "working"  mosques.  In  Moscow,  the  most  important 
delegations  are  welcomed  by  Kuroedov,  the  chairman  of  the  Council 
for  Religious  Affairs  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  of  U.S.S.R. 

The  less  important  delegations  are  received  by  Abdullah  Nurulaev 
'.  an  Uzbek)  ,  vice-chairman  of  the  said  Council  and  head  of  its 
Muslim  Department. 

The  following,  incomplete,  list  of  the  most  important 
foreign  delegations  having  visited  the  U.S.S.R.  might  give  an 
idea  of  the  extent  of  these  friendly  exchanges: 

—  1972  -  A  delegation  of  Moroccan  ulema  of  the  Qarawiyin 
University-Pez  -  led  by  Sheikh  Mohammed  al-Kattani  (Mos,  2/1974, 
p.  26)  came  to  Tashkent,  Samarkand,  Bukhara. 

—  1973  -  A  group  of  Pakistani  ulema,  led  by  Sheik  al- 
Kasemi,  deputy-chairman  of  the  World  Association  of  the  "readers 
of  the  Quran"  (Kari)  and  chairman  of  the  Jama’at-i  Ulama-i  Islam, 
came  to  Tashkent  and  Moscow  and  was  received  by  Barmenkov, 
deputy-chairman  of  the  Council  for  Religious  Affairs.  The 
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reception  was  an  occasion  for  denouncing  Zionism  and  U.S. 
Imperialism  (MSE  1/1974,  pp.  18-20). 

—  Winter  1973  -  1974  -  Delegation  of  the  Young  Muslim 
Society  of  Egypt,  led  by  Ibrahim  al-Tahavi  and  Yahya  Ramazan 
Secretary-General  of  the  Society,  visited  Tashkent,  Moscow,  Ufa, 
Baku,  Sochi  (MSE,  1/1974,  pp.  20-21). 

—  Winter  1973-1974  -  A  group  of  Singapore  Muslims,  headed 
by  Mohammed  Khan  ibn  Khan  Mohammed,  Chairman  of  the  Qaziyat  of 
Singapore,  visited  Moscow,  Ufa,  Tashkent,  Samarkand,  Bukhara 
(MSE,  1/1974,  p.  22). 

—  Winter  1973-1974  -  Several  visitors  to  Tashkent  were 
received  by  Ziautidin  Babakhanov:  Sharif  Ahmad,  Vice-Minister  of 
Information  of  Malaysia;  Faruh  Omer,  a  Kuwaiti  historian;  Hamza 
Bubaker,  rector  of  the  Theological  Institute  of  the  Paris  mosque 
[AOS ,  2/1974,  p.  22-23). 

—  May  1975  -  Abdul-Razzaq  Mohammed,  Deputy-Prime  Minister 
of  Mauritius,  visited  Tashkent,  Bukhara,  Samarkand;  a  solemn 
reception  was  given  by  Ziautdin  Babakhanov  (MOS,  3/1975,  pp.  16- 
17) . 

—  May  1975  -  A  group  of  ulemas  from  Somalia  led  by  the 
sheikh  Ali-al-Sufi,  came  to  Tashkent  and  Baku  (MOS ,  3/1975,  pp. 
18-19) . 

—  3  to  17  May  1976  -  An  important  Jordanian  delegation 

headed  by  Dr.  Abdul  Aziz  al-Hayat,  Minister  of  the  Waqfs,  of 
Religious  Affairs  and  of  the  Holy  shrines  and  Sheikh  Mohammed 
ibdul  Hashim  great  Mufti  of  Jordan  ,nd  the  Sheikh  Asa'd  Bayud  al- 

i 

Tamimi,  Imam  of  the  Al-Aqsa  mosque  i Jerusalem) ,  came  to  Tashkent, 


Bukhara,  Samarkand,  Baku,  Leningrad  and  Mosow.  A  reception  was 
given  by  A. A.  Nurulaev,  Deputy-Chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Religious  Affairs.  Dr.  al-Hayat  made  an  enthusiastic  statement: 


"...Soviet  Muslims  are  enjoying  full  civil  rights  and  freedom 
granted  to  all  people  by  the  Soviet  Constitution".  (MSE,  3/1979, 
p.  8)  . 

—  May  1976  -  An  Afghan  delegation  led  by  the  sheikh 
Inayatollah  Iblagh,  visited  Tashkent,  Samarkand,  Moscow, 

Leningrad  and  was  received  by  A. A.  Nurulaev.  Sheikh  Iblagh 
expressed  extreme  enthusiasm  (MSE,  4/1976,  p.  20). 

May  1976  -  Abdurrahman  Ali  Shakir,  Chief  Editor  of  the 
Journal  Rose  al-Yusef  of  Cairo,  invited  by  Ziautdin  Babakhanov, 
visited  Tashkent  and  Moscow  (MSE,  4/1976,  p.  20) 

—  10-16  July  1976  -  Ahmed  M.  Zabara,  Great  Mufti  of  Yemen 

came  with  familu  to  Tashkent  (MSE,  4/1976,  p.  20). 

—  Spring  1977  -  A  Mauritanian  delegation  headed  by  Hamdan 
Quid  Taha,  Minister  of  Religious  Affairs,  visited  Tashkent, 
Bukhara  and  Samarkand  (MSE,  3/1977,  pp.  21-22) . 

—  September  1978  -  A  Turkish  delegation  led  by  Lutfi 
Dogan,  Minister  of  State  and  Tewfiq  Ersen,  Director  of  Department 
of  Religious  Affairs,  came  to  Tashkent,  Bukhara,  Samarkand,  Baku 
and  Moscow.  They  were  given  the  red  carpet  treatment  by  the 
Uzbekistan  Government  and  by  Kuroedov,  who  organized  a  reception 
for  them  in  Tashkent  and  Moscow  respectively  (MSE,  4/1978,  pp.  2- 
5) 

~  May  1979  -  A  delegation  from  South  Yemen  headed  by  the 

( 

mufti  Abdallah  Mohammed  Hatem,  director  of  the  Department  of 
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Religious  Affairs  paid  a  visit  to  Tashkent  and  Dushanbe.  On  this 
occasion,  "imperialist  calumnies"  on  the  absence  of  freedom  in 
D.S.S.R.  were  denounced  (MSE,  3/1979,  p.  23). 

—  September  1979.  An  Afghan  delegation  led  by  Abdal-Aziz 
Sadeq  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  ulema  of  Afghanistan  visited 
Tashkent,  Samarkand,  Bukhara,  Dushanbe,  Moscow  and  Leningrad 
(MSE,  4/1979,  p.  27). 

Since  the  occupation  of  Kabul  only  two  foreign  Muslim 
delegations  have  been  invited  to  U.S.S.R. 

—  Auqust/September  1980,  an  Afghan  "public-opinion" 
delegation  including  some  ulema  and  imam-khatib  visited  Tashkent, 
Namangan,  Samarkand  and  Bukhara  and  was  received  by  Ziautdin 
Babakhanov. 

—  June  1981,  a  delegation  of  Iranian  religious 
personalities  headed  b/  the  Ayatollah  Sadegh  Khalkhali  was 
invited  by  the  Sheikh  ul-Islam  of  Baku,  AlJa-Shukur  Pasha  Zade, 
Chairman  of  the  Muslim  Spriritual  Board  of  Transcaucasia  and 
visited  Baku,  Moscow,  Leningrad,  Samarkand  and  Tashkent  (Le 
Monde,  June  19,  1981,  quoting  Tass,  June  17,  1981).  It  was  the 
first  time  that  a  foreign  delegation  visited  the  U.S.S.R,  on  the 
invitation  of  the  Baku  Spiritual  Board, 

After  their  visit,  foreign  delegates  are  asked  to  give  their 
impressions  for  publication  in  the  Muslims  of  the  Soviet  East. 
Generally  their  impressions  are  excellent:  the  visits  are  rapid 
and  the  visitors'  contacts  are  limited  to  the  representatives  of 

the  Soviet  Governmen^'^  and  of  the  Spiritual  Boards,  the 

t  * 

entertainments  are  i^vish,  numerous  believers  attend  the  Friday 
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prayers  and  Islam  appears  prosperous,  happy  and  free.  Everything 
is  fine,  el-Hamdullah. . . 

However,  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  visitor,  shrewder  than 
the  average,  refuses  to  accept  the  "Potemkin  village"  aspect  of 
Soviet  Islam  at  its  face-value  and  publishes  an  unpleasant  report 
upon  his  return.  In  such  a  case,  the  religious  authorities  are 
asked  to  denounce  the  "slanderer"  vigorously.  Nearly  all  the 
issues  of  the  Muslims  of  the  Soviet  Bast  contain  a  special  column 
headed  "For  Truth's  sake",  signed  by  ziautdin  Babakhanov  himself 
or  by  one  of  his  deputies;  Abdulgani  Abdullaevor  Yusuf khan 
Shakirov.  For  instance; 

—  MOS,  1/1974,  pp.  23-26,  "Woe  to  the  falsehood  mongers", 
denouncing  an  American  journalist,  Thomas  Abercrombie 
(incidentally;  a  Muslim)  for  his  slanderous  photos  of  Central 
Asia  in  the  National  Geographic  ‘‘■l^.-iazine. 

—  MOS,  2/1974,  pp.  25-29,  "For  Truth's  Sake"  by  Abdulgani 
Abdullaev,  deputy-chairman  of  the  Tashkent  Spiritual  Board 
denouncing  a  Moroccan  journalist.  Dr.  Ali  al-Muntasir,  for  his 
article  in  Da'wat  al-Haqq. 

—  MSE,  1/1975,  pp.  8-13,  an  article  signed  by  Ziautdin 
Babakhanov  himself,  attacking  several  Pakistani  visitors, 
particularly  Abdulhafiz  Abdurabbuh  for  his  article  in  Akhbar  al- 
Alam-i  Islami,  "Communist  Terror  against  Islam". 

—  MSE,  3/1977,  pp.  18-20,  "A  biased  judgement",  an  article 
by  Abdulgani  Abdullaev,  attacking  other  Pakistani  visitors 
(Pakistani  visiting  Central  Asia  seem  to  be  the  most  astute 
observers  of  Soviet  Affairs) . 
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—  MSSf  3/1978,  pp.  8-11,  "Truth  about  Soviet  reality"  by 
Yusuf khan  Shakirov,  Deputy-Chairman  of  the  Spiritual  Board, 
denouncing  an  Iranian  visitor,  Manuchehr  Azum,  who  wrote  in  the 
journal  Views  of  Islam  (No  35-36)  of  Tehran,  that  "in  the 
D.S.S.R. ,  personal  dictatorship  has  replaced  the  dictatorship  of 
the  proletariat". 

—  MSB,  4/1978,  pp.  15-19,  an  article  signed  by  Gulam  Qadir 
Mi-rza  Yakubov,  denouncing  the  anti-Soviet  character  of  the 
Journal  of  the  Institute  of  Muslim  Minority  Affairs  of  the  "King 
Abdul  Aziz  University"  (Jeddah,  Saudi  Arabia). 

2.  Soviet  Delegations  Abroad 

After  visiting  the  U.S.S.R.,  foreign  personalities 
(Ministers,  directors  of  waqfs ,  grand  muftis,  chief  qadis)  often 
return  the  courtesy  by  inviting  the  Soviet  religious  authorities 
to  their  respective  countries.  Since  1969,  Soviet  ulemas  have 
been  constantly  touring  the  Muslim  world.  They  are  generally 
headed  by  Ziautdin  Babakhanov  and  one  (or  both)  of  his  two 
deputies,  Abdulhani  Abdullaev  and  Yusukhan  Shakirov.  Until  1980, 
none  of  the  chairmen  of  the  other  three  Spiritual  Boards  had  led 
delegations  abroad.  In  1981,  for  the  first  time  a  Soviet 
delegation  to  North  Yemen  was  headed  by  Mahmud  Gekkiev,  the  mufti 
of  Daghestan.^ 

Visits  abroad  are  among  the  best  means  of  advertising  the 
"Muslim  face"  of  the  D.S.S.R.  Soviet  delegates  are  exellent 
scholars.  When  received  by  foreign  rulers  (such  as^'the  kings  of 
Saudi  Arabia  and  Jordan  for  instance),  when  delivering  a 
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theological  talk  of  Saudi  Arabia  and  Jordan  for  instance) ,  when 
delivering  a  theological  talk  or  giving  interviews  to  the  local 
press,  they  appear  as  true  representatives  of  Par  ul-Islam,  as 
"Us"  -  Muslims,  versus  the  "alien  Americans". 

For  the  last  twelve  years,  Soviet  delegations  have  visited 
the  entire  Muslim  world,  giving  special  attention  to  the 
conservative  countries  -  Saudi  Arabia,  Jordan,  Egypt,  Tunisia  and 
Morocco  have  been  their  special  targets,^  as  shown  by  the  list 
below  (which  enumerates  only  the  most  important  delegations) : 

—  -  Ziautdin  Babakhanov,  Mufti  of  Tashkent  visited 
Morroco. 

—  ^972  -  Delegation  of  Soviet  ulema  headed  by  the  Sheikh 
I.  Sattiev  went  to  Morocco. 

—  March  1974  -  Important  group  of  ulema  headed  by  the 
Mufti  Ziautdin  Babakhanov,  Abdulgani  Abdullaev,  the  Deputy- 
Chairman  of  the  Tashkent  Spiritual  Board  and  Azam  Aliakbarov, 
Chairman  of  the  Department  of  International  Affairs  of  the 
Islamic  Organizations  of  D.S.S.R.  visited  North  Yemen,  Saudi 
Arabia  (where  a  reception  was  organized  for  them  by  King  Faysal) 
and  Abu  Dhabi  (where  they  were  received  by  the  Sheikh  Zayed  b. 
Sultan  al-Nahyan,  President  of  the  Union  of  the  Gulf  Emirates) . 

—  February  1975  -  Another  important  Soviet  delegation 
headed  by  ziautdin  Babakhanov,  Yusuf khan  Shakirov  and  Azam 
Aliakbarov  went  to  Bagdad  for  a  conierence  on  "The  mobilization 
of  all  efforts  in  the  struggle  against  Zionism,  Imperialism  and 
their  cunning  dogs" ;  the  delgation  then  proceeded  tc  Jordan 

N 

(where  it  was  received  by  King  Husein,  Abdullah  Gosha,  Chief  Qadi 
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of  Jordan  and  by  Dr.  Abdul  Aziz  Hayat,  Minister  of  the  Waqfs) ,  to 
Egypt  where  a  reception  was  organized  at  the  University  of  al- 
Azhar) ,  (MOS. ,  3/1975,  pp.  10-12),  to  Syria  (with  a  reception 
organized  by  the  Sheikh  Abdul-Sattar ,  Minister  of  the  waqfs) . 

MOS,  2/1976,  p.  16. 

—  September  1975  -  Soviet  delegation  headed  by  Ziautdin 
Babakhanov  to  the  International  Conference  in  Mekka  on  the 
"mission  of  the  mosques"  (Babakhanov  received  by  the  King  Khalid, 
MOS,  4/1975,  pp.3-5). 

—  October  1975  -  Soviet  delegation  to  the  International 
Symposium  on  "Islamic  Education"  in  Lucknow,  India  (invited  by 
Abdul  Hasan  al-Husni  al-Nadavi,  Chairman  of  the  Nadvat  ul-ulema 
Society  of  India,  MOS.,  2/1976,  p.l7) 

—  October -November  1975  -  A  group  of  Soviet  uleSa,  led  by 
Yusuf khan  Shakirov  paid  a  visit  to  Somalia  and, Mauritius  (MOS . , 
1/1976,  pp.  6-8) . 

—  1-6  February  1976  -  A  Soviet  delegation  headed  by 

Abdulgani  Abdullaev  and  by  Azam  Aliakbarov  took  part  in  the 
Muslim/Christian  dialogue  in  Tripoli  (reception  by  Colonel 
Qadhafi,  MOS. ,  2/1976,  pp.  4-7). 

—  January-February  1977  -  A  Soviet  delegation  headed  by 
Abdulgani  Abdullaev  took  part  in  the  International  Conference  in 
Ouargla  on  "Islaunic  Thought",  Algeria,  (MOS . ,  3/1977,  pp.  22-23). 

—  March  1977  -  A  Soviet  delegation  headed  by  Abu  Turab 
Yunus  Imam-Khatib  of  the  "Tilla  sheikh"  mosque  of  Tashkent  took 
part  In  the  International  Symposium  on  the  "Muslim  edication" 
in  Bangladesh  (MSB.,  3/1977,  p.  24). 
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—  March  1977  -  A  Soviet  delegation  headed  by  Ziautdin 
Babakhanov  took  part  in  an  International  Congress  in  Mekka  on  the 
"Problems  of  the  Mosques" ,  (MSB.,  3/1978,  pp.  3~5,  full  text  of 
Babakhanov' s  report). 

—  April  1977  -  A  group  of  Soviet  clerics  headed  by 
Ziautdin  Babakhanov  went  to  Nuakshot,  Mauritania  {MSB . ,  3/1977, 
p.  21). 

““  J^ly  1978  -  An  important  Soviet  delegation  headed  by 
Ziautdin  Babakhanov  attended  the  International  Conference  on  the 
"Propagation  of  Islam"  in  Karachi.  Babakhanov  is  received  by  the 
General  ul-Haqq  and  gave  several  interviews  to  Pakistani 
newspapers  (MSB.,  4/1978,  pp.  5-6). 

—  Summer  1978  -  A  group  of  Soviet  clerics  headed  by 
Abdulgani  Abdullaev  visited  Niger  (a  reception  was  organized  by 
Omar  Ismail,  chairman  of  the  Islamic  Association  of  Niger) ,  and 
also  Mali  and  Senegal  (MSB,  4/1978,  pp.  7-8) 

—  November  1978  -  A  Soviet  delegation  headed  by  Ziautdin 
Babakhanov  attented  the  International  Conference  in  Istanbul  on 
"Hegira  calendar"  (MSB . ,  1/1979,  pp.  2-4). 

—  December  1978  -  A  Soviet  delegation  attented  the 
International  Conference  on  the  "Islamic  Thought"  in  Batna, 
Algeria,  (MSB,  1/1979,  pp.  4-9). 

Since  the  invasion  of  Afghanistan,  only  two  Soviet 
delegations  have  been  sent  abroad,  if  we  do  not  take  into  account 
the  several  groups  of  Soviet  clerics  who  visited  Afghanistan. 

The  two  delegations  were:  f 

C  L. 
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—  Winter  1980  -  A  Soviet  delegation  headed  by  Abdulgani 
Abdullaev  to  Syria,  The  delegation  was  given  red  carpet 
treatment  and  was  received  by  Hafez  Assad,  Mohammed  al-Khatib, 
minister  of  the  waqf  and  Ahmed  Quftari  grand  mufti  of  Syria.  The 
delegation  also  paid  a  visit  to  Jordan  where  it  was  received  by 
Kamil  al-Sharif,  minister  of  the  waqf.  (MOS . ,  2/1980,  pp.  15- 
16) . 

—  December  1979,  January  1980  -  A  group  of  Soviet  ulemas , 
headed  exceptionally  by  Mufti  Mahmud  Gekkiev,  Chairman  of  the 
Spiritual  Board  of  Daghestan  and  Northern  Caucasus  visited  the 
Arab  Repulbic  of  Yemen  where  it  was  received  by  the  Grand  Mufti 
Ahmed  Zabara  and  by  the  Government  of  Yemen.  (MSB,  2/1981,  pp. 
12-14)  . 


3.  International  Conferences  Organized  by  the  Mufti  of  Tashkent 
The  international  conferences  organized  in  Central  Asia 
(Tashkent,  Samarkand,  Dushanbe)  by  Ziautdin  Babakhanov  on  various 
spiritual  and  political  topics  undoubtedly  constitute  one  of  the 
most  successful  channels  for  projecting  the  image  of  "U.S.S.R.  - 
best  friend  of  the  Islamic  World",  for  advertising  the  prosperity 
of  Soviet  Islam  and  its  unconditional  support  of  Soviet  policy, 
as  well  as  for  denouncing  various  imperialisms;  D.S. ,  Israeli, 
Chinese,  South  African,  etc...  These  conferences  have  been 
attended  by  numerous  delegations  from  the  entire  Muslim  World, 
including  those  from  countries  that  have  no  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  U.S.S.R.  The  reception  is  always  laf  ish  and  as  a  rule, 

I 

foreign  visitors  are  impressed. 
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—  6-8  October  1970  -  Conference  in  Tashkent  on  the 
theme:  Unity  and  cooperation  of  Muslim  people  in  the  struggle 
for  Peace".  It  was  chaired  by  Z.  Uabakhanov  and  attended  by  a 
hundred  Soviet  ulema  and  by  representatives  from  24  Muslim 
countries.  Violent  attacks  were  made  against  U.S./  Israeli  and 
South  African  "Imperialists"  (MOS . ,  2/1974,  p.  7  -  3/1975,  p.  14 
-  MSB. ,  4/1976,  p.  3) . 

—  1973  -  Conference  in  Tashkent  on  the  theme  of  "Soviet 
Muslims  support  the  just  struggle  of  the  Arab  people  against 
Israeli  imperialist  aggression",  (MOS . ,  2/1974,  p.  7  and  MBS . , 
4/1976,  p.  3). 

~  August  1974  -  An  important  conference  organized  in 
Samarkand  to  commemorate  the  1200th  anniversary  of  Imam  Ismail 
al-Bukhari,  was  attended  by  high  ranking  personalities  from  27 
countries,  including  Sheikh  Mohammed  safat  al-Sakkah  al-Amini, 
Deputy  Director  of  the  "World  Muslim  League",  sheikh  Mohammed 
Abdurrahman  Bisar  Pro-Rector  of  the  University  of  Al-Azhar,  Hasan 
Khalid,  grand  mufti  of  Lebanon,  Abdullah  Gosha,  chef  gadi  of 
Jordan,  Dr.  Awn  al-Sharif  Kassim,  minister  of  the  waqf s  of  Sudan, 
Dr.  Nafeh  Kassim,  minister  of  the  waqf s  of  Iraq,  Dr.  Ibrahim 
Tewfik  al-Tahawi,  secretary  general  of  the  Muslim  Youth  Union 
(siege  in  Cairo)  and  delegates  from  Bangladesh,  Indonesia, 
Malaysia,  Somalia,  Pakistan,  Saudi  Arabia,  Kuwait,  Sri  Lanka, 
North  Yemen,  Senegal  and  Bulgaria...  (MSB . ,  4/1974). 

~  October  1976  -  An  International  Congress  organized  in 
Tashkent  to  celebrate  the  30th  anniversary  of  the  creation  of  the 
Central  Asian  Spiritual  Spiritual  Board  was  attended  by 
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distinguished  representatives  from  Syria,  North  Yemen,  Morocco, 
Jordan,  Tunisia,  India,  Pakistan  and  Lebanon.  Among  others,  the 
following  personalities  attended  the  Congress:  Mohammed  al-Passi 
(Morocco)  chairman  of  the  association  of  Islamic  Universities? 

Abu  Bakr  Hamza,  rector  of  the  Islamic  Institute  of'  Paris,  Ahmed 
al-Quftari,  grand  mufti  of  Syria?  Abdul  Aziz  Hayat,  minister  of 
the  waqfs  of  Jordan,  the  sheikh  Ahmad  Zabara,  grand  mufti  of 
North  Yemen,  etc...  The  final  resolution  -  "an  appeal  to  all  men 
of  good  will"  -  was  a  violent  attack  against  Israel  and  the 
U.S.A.  (MOS . ,  1/1977,  pp.  2-7) 

—  July  3rd,  1979  -  An  international  conference  in  Tashkent 
to  celebrate  the  10th  anniversary  of  the  journal  Muslims  of  the 
Soviet  East.  The  conference  was  chaired  by  mufti  Babaknanov  and 
attended  by  high-ranking  delegates  from  Jordan,  Iraq,  India, 
Turkey,  Tunisia,  Pakistan,  Kuwait,  Iran,  Lebanon,  Japan,  Bulgaria 
and  Ethiopia.  The  final  declaration  -  signed  by  all  the 
delegates,  including  those  from  pro-Western  countries  -  contained 
malicious  attacks  against  "Israeli,  U.S.A. ,  South  African  and 
Chinese  imperialisms".  (MSE,  2/1979). 

—  6-10  June  1977  -  The  "World  Inter-Religious  Conference 

for  long-lasting  Peace,  Disarmament  and  equitable  Relations  among 
Nations"  held  in  Moscow.  It  was  attended  by  650  delegates  from 
107  countries,  98  delegates  among  them  being  from  40  Muslim 
countries.  Some  of  the  guests  present  had  already  attended 
various  conferences  organized  by  mufti  Babakhanov  previously: 

Dr.  Abdul  Aziz  Hayat  (Jordan),  Ahmad  ^abara  (Yemen),  Dr. 

Imamullah  Khan,  secretary-general  of  v.  he  "Muslim  World  Congress" 
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(Pakistan),  Dr.  Karaal  al-Sharif  member  of  the  Constituent  Council 
of  the  "World  Islamic  Leaque" ,  etc... 

—  September  1979  -  An  international  symposium  was  convened 
by  the  Central  Asian  Spiritual  Board  at  Dushanbe,  the  capital  of 
Tajikistan,  to  discuss  "The  contribution  of  Muslims  of  Central 
Asia,  of  the  Volga  and  of  the  Caucasus  to  the  development  of 
Islamic  thought,  to  the  cause  of  peace  and  social  progress".  It 
was  attended  by  delegates  from  30  Muslim  nations;  India, 
Bangladesh,  Pakistan,  Saudi  Arabia,  Jordan,  Algeria,  North  Yemen, 
Tunisia,  Lebanon,  Turkey,  Afghanistan,  Iran,  Bulgaria,  Lybia, 
Kuwair,  Tchad,  Guiana,  Mali,  Mauritania,  South  Yemen,  also  from 
Austria,  France  and  England,  Mufti  Babakhanov  took  the 
opportunity  of  denouncing  once  more  "Israeli,  u.S.  and  South 
African  imperialism".  (MSE,  4/1979,  pp.  1-2:  text  of  the  final 
ccr.muni  ■T',:?)  . 

It  is  still  too  early  to  decide  whether  the  invasion  of 
Afghanistan  has  not  marked  a  turning  point  in  the  relations 
between  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  Muslim  world  at  large.  However, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  the  reason  for  the  first  major 
setback  to  the  "Islamic  Strategy";  the  failure  of  the 
International  Conference  of  Tashkent  in  September  1980. 

The  Conference  was  organized  by  the  Spiritual  Board  of 
Central  Asia  on  the  theme;  "The  XVth  century  Hijri  must  be  a 
century  of  peace  and  friendship  among  the  Nations".  It  was 
forecasted  by  the  Soviet  mass  media  as  one  of  the  most  important 
post-wa;r’  political  meetings  of  the  Muslim  World  and  according  to 
numerous  preliminary  announcements  it  was  axpeted  to  be  the 
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starting  point  of  a  massive  "anti-imperialist"  campaign.  500 
personalities  from  all  Muslim  countries  were  invited  (MOS  2/1980, 
p.  9) .  The  failure  of  the  Conference  was  dramatic.  24  of  the 
most  important  Muslim  countries  refused  to  attend  (Saudi  Arabia, 
Iran  Gulf  Emirates,  Egypt,  Indonesia,  India,  Tunisia,  Morocco, 
Mauritaia,  Iraq,  Bahrein,  Somalia,  Oman,  Cameroon,  Djibouti, 
Gabon,  Gambia,  Guinea-Bisseau,  Malaysia,  Haute-Volta,  Tchad, 
Maldives,  Qatar) .  Out  of  the  32  foreign  countries  represented  in 
Tashkent,  seven  were  non-Muslim:  Austria,  DDR,  Mongolia, 

Finland,  France,  Japan  and  Switzerland)  while  four  were  ruled  by 
Communists;  Afghanistan,  Bulgaria,  South  Yemen,  Ethiopia.  Three 
of  the  Communist  countries  -  Yugoslavia,  Romania  and  Poland  - 
were  not  represented.  Pakistan,  Guinea,  Bangladesh,  Benin, 
Tanzania,  Lebanon  and  Algeria  were  only  represented  by  a  few 
journalists.  Only  the  following  14  Muslim  or  partly  Muslim 
independent  countries  were  represented  in  Tashkent  by  officials 
of  high  (rainister  ial)  or  relatively  high  level;  mufti ,  qadi ; 
Ghana,  Jordan,  North  Yemen,  Cyprus,  Kuwait,  Lybia,  Mauritius, 
Mali,  Senegal,  Syria,  Sudan,  Togo,  Turkey,  Uganda,  Sri-Lanka.  On 
the  other  hand  -  and  this  was  even  more  unpleasant  -  some 
delegations  (in  particular  the  Sudanese)  adopted  a  marked  anti- 
Soviet  attitude.  The  obvious  failure  of  the  conference  showed 
the  weakness  of  the  "Islamic  Strategy"  and  Soviet  "mass-media" 
did  not  even  attempt  to  hide  it.  No  final  communique  was 
published  and  the  foreign  delegations  were  invited  to  leave  the 
country 3  quickly  as  possible.  The  Soviet  press  and  radio  gave 
no  explanation  and  the  official  journal  Muslim*?  of  the  Soviet 
East,  published  only  a  few  comments.® 
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The  list  of  services  rendered  by  the  Muslim  Spiritual 
leaders  to  the  Soviet  Government  would  be  incomplete,  if  we  do 
not  mention  propaganda  broadcasts  by  Soviet  muftis  and  other 
representatives  of  the  Islamic  hierarchy.  These  broadcasts,  in 
Arabic,  Persian,  Pashto  and  Turkish  grew  more  frequent  during 
1978-1979.  Their  themes  have  not  been  very  different  from  those 
of  the  standard  Soviet  propaganda  but  voiced  by  high  religious 
authorities,  they  tend  to  have  a  greater  impact  on  foreign  Muslim 
audience.  They  condemn  Israeli,  Chinese,  American  and  South 
African  "imperialism",  call  for  political  harmony  between  Islam 
and  Communism,  proclaim  the  "freedom  of  religion  in  the 
U.S.S.R.",  denounce  numerous  "enemies"  including  Soviet  Muslim 
emigres  (especially  those  working  for  Radio  Liberty)  and  (lately) 
exhort  the  Afghan  people  to  resist  "wicked  fanatics".  The 
following  excerpt  from  a  broadcast  by  ziautdin  Babakhanov  is 
typical; 

"For  centuries,  the  Muslims  of  Afghanistan  had  suffered 
from  the  oppression  of  the  foul  order  of  feudalism;  now  they 
have  chosen  the  independent  path  of  growth  and  progress. 

They  are  supported  by  all  peace-loving  forces,  first  and 
foremost  by  the  friendly  people  of  the  Soviet  Union...  But 
the  counter-revolutionary  elements  in  Afghanistan  deprived  of 
their  privileges  as  a  result  of  the  April  revolution  are 
trying  to  restore  the  regime  of  unjustice  condemned  by  Islam 
itsel  .  The  glorious  Quran  says:  "God  c  :ders  justice  and 
decet.cy".  U.S.  imperialism  has  embarked'bn  activities 
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against  Afghanistan  and  tries  to  distort  the  ideas  of  the 
revolution  and  to  cast  aspersions  on  the  friendship  and 
mutual  assistance  between  Afghanistan  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
American  imperialism  is  arming  the  rebels,  interfering  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  a  soverign  state  and  causing  bloodshed 
condemned  by  God...  We,  Muslims  of  the  Eastern  Soviet 
republics,  in  accordance  with  our  religious  duty  and  our 
conscience,  cannot  remain  indifferent  about  events  in  a 
neighboring  Islamic  country;  we  give  complete  support  to  the 
people  of  Afghanistan  in  its  fight  for  freedom  and  against 
imperialism.  We  demand  resolutely  that  the  interference  of 
the  U.S,  imperialism  and  Chinese  militarism  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  Afghanistan  should  be  stopped.  We  ask  all  out  co¬ 
religionists  in  the  countries  neighboring  Afghanistan  not  to 

v  ) 

listen  to  the  lies  of  the  imperialists  and  to  make  efforts  to 
avoid  bloodshed  among  Muslim  peoples".^® 

However  since  1981,  after  the  failure  of  the  last 
Tashkent  conference,  broadcasts  by  soviet  Muslim  leaders  have 
practically  stopped. 

Finally,  the  Soviet  religious  leaders  participate  in  the 
Agitprop  campaign  by  publishing  editorials  and  political 
articles  in  the  Muslims  of  the  Soviet  East,  backing  the 
Government  attacks  against  Israel,  the  United  States,  China, 
and  South  Africa...,  claiming  that  religious  freedom  and 
prosperity  prevail  in  Soviet  Islam  and  promoting  the  struggle 
f  Palestinians,  etc.,  etc.^^  ^ 

c; 
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3.  The  Positive  Results  of  the  "Islamic  Strategy" 

A.  On  the  International  Front.  The  positive  aspect  of  the 
"Islamic  Strategy"  is  particularly  spectacular  on  the 
international  front.  Several  reasons  account  for  its  success; 

a)  Soviet  religious  (Muslim)  leaders  are  eager  to  cooperate 
sincerely  with  their  partners  —  the  Soviet  authorities. 

With  the  sole  exception  of  Ziautdin  Babakhanov,  who  belongs 
to  the  older  generation,  the  leading  Muslim  clerics  are  young 
people,  born  and  bred  under  the  Soviet  regime.  They  are 
"Soviet  men"  (Sovetskie  ludi)  which  means  that  they  are  loyal 
citizens  even  if  not  enthusiastic  "Soviet  patriots". 

Moreover,  the  dream  of  hypothetical  cooperation  with  the 
Russians  for  the  benefit  of  Islam  is  an  old  tradition  among 
Russian  Muslims,  Already  at  the  end  of  the  XIXth  century, 
Ismail  bey  Gaspr inski,  the  "father  of  Russian  jadidism" 
offered  the  Russian  Governments  a  bold  plan  of  Russian  - 
Muslim  partnership,  for  the  liberation  of  the  Middle  East 
from  British  and  French  "imperialism".  Later  on,  in  the 
early  XXth  century,  similar  proposals  of  cooperation  were 
made  by  the  moderate  jadid  leaders  (for  instance  Yusuf 
Akchura)  to  the  Russian  liberals  (K.D.  Party) ,  by  the  leaders 
of  the  left  wing  jadidism  (Ayaz  Ishaki)  to  the  Russian 
Mensheviks  and  Social-Revolutionaries  and,  finally  in  the 
1920s  by  the  former  radical  Muslim  nationalists  who  had 
joined  the  Russian  Communist  Party  (Sultan  Galiev)  to  the 

f.  Bolsheviks.  All  of  them  believed  that  Islam  had  more  to  gain 

/ 

(  than  to  lose  from  such  a  artnership. 
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Needless  to  say  that  these  openings  were  either  ignored 
or  rejected.  No  one  in  Russia  ever  believed  that  the  State 
could  benefit  from  such  a  cooperation.^^  Brezhnev's 
administration  was  the  first  Russian  Government  to  accept  (if 
not  to  initiate)  a  cooperation  with  the  Muslim  religious 
leaders. 

It  is  possible  that  Muslim  leaders  are  eager  to 
cooperate  with  their  Russian  partners  in  becoming  their 
middlemen  in  the  Muslim  world  abroad  (especially  in 
conservative  pro-Western  States)  as  an  insurance  policy 
against  any  anti-clerical  drive  within  the  U.S.S.R.^^  Thus 
their  Middle  East  connections  protect  them  from  their 
partners  in  Moscow. 

b)  As  already  stated,  Soviet  ulema  visiting  the  Middle 
East,  far  from  being  bogus,  are  authentic  Islamic  scholars. 
They  speak  excellent  classical  Arabic  and  are  well  trained 
in  the  best  Muslim  universities:  Al  Azhar  (Egypt) ,  Qarawiyin 
(Morocco),  al-Baidha  (Lybia) ,  University  of  Damascus ... In 
appearance,  they  are  prosperous,  smart,  often  charming  and 
present  a  clever  blend  of  traditional  conservative 
scholarship  with  the  most  progressive  modernism.  Their 
message  to  their  brethren  abroad,  even  though  similar  to  the 
unsophisticated  official  Agitprop  is  more  acceptable 
presented,  as  it  is,  by  authentic  theologians.  "Show  tours" 
of  the  Muslim  republics  of  the  U.S.S.R.  are  well  prepared  and 
very  impressive,  the  mosques  well  kept,  the  believers 


numerous . 
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c)  As  a  rule,  the  Arabs,  especially  the  Syrians,  Lebanese 
and  Palestinians  have  an  old  tradition  of  good  will  towards 
Russia.  This  tradition  goes  back  to  the  time  of  the  Tsarist 
Empire  -  contrary  to  the  Turks  and  the  Iranians,  they  have 
never  yet  tasted  Russian  colonialism  or  been  threatened  by 
Russian  imperialism.  This  long  standing  Russian-Arab 
friendship  facilitates  the  role  of  the  Soviet  religious 
leaders  in  the  Arab  countries. 

The  "Islamic  Strategy"  did  more  than  mobilize  the  public 
opinion  of  the  Muslim  World  against  the  West  and  in  favour  of  the 
D.S.S.R.  Its  main  achievement  was  the  creation  of  a  solid 
network  of  staunch  and  reliable  friends  in  numerous  Muslim 
countries,  constituting  what  may  be  called  a  "Muslim  party" 

(which  is  usually  ignored  or  unnoticed  by  the  Western  observers) 
distinct  from  the  "Communist  party"  or  the  "Russian"  party. 

These  "foreign  friends"  have  visited  the  Muslim  republics  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  usually  on  several  occasions  and  have  welcomed  the 
Soviet  religious  leaders  in  their  respective  countries.  It  would 
be  an  exaggeration  to  claim  that  they  have  all  been  brain-washed 
but  it  is  nevertheless  obvious  that  they  tend  to  identify  the 
U.S.S.R.  with  Soviet  Islam  and  to  assume  that  the  freedom  and 
prosperity  of  Soviet  Islam  depends  on  the  might  and  success  of 
the  State;  they  have  also  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  political 
importance  and  independence  of  the  Official  Islamic  Establishment 
in  the  U.S.S.R.  Their  attitude  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  ojther 
common  attitude  which  confuses  the  notion  of  "Holy  Russia"  wfth 
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U.S.S.R.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  "Muslim  Party"  network 
covers  the  entire  Muslim  World,  pro-Soviet  countries  (Syria, 
Lybia,  Algeria,  South  Yemen)  as  well  as  pro-Western  countries 
(Morocco,  Kuwait,  Tunisia,  Jordan,  North  Yemen). It  is  manned 
by  prominent  religious  personalities,  usually  politically 
conservative,  some  even  hostile  to  Communism  in  their  country. 

It  is  through  these  respected  notables  that  Soviet  influence  is 
relayed  to  Par  ul-Islan,  a  fact  which  greatly  enhances  its 
efficiency. 

The  following  statement  by  Sheikh  Ahmed  Zabara,  Grand  Mufti 
of  the  Arab  Republic  of  North  Yemen,  published  in  the  Muslim  of 
the  Soviet  East  (3/1976,  p,  7)  is  a  typical  example  of  the  part 
that  the  "Muslim  party"  is  playing  in  promoting  the  Soviet’s 
"Islamic  Strategy":"...  Now  I  know  the  truth.  There  is  complete 
freedom  of  religion  in  the  U.S.S.R.  The  freedom  of  faith  is 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  of  the  U.S.S.R.". 

"During  my  last  visit  to  the  U.S.S.R.  (in  1975)...  I  learned 
a  second  truth:  all  religions  are  equal  in  the  U.S.S.R.: 
Muslims,  Christians,  Jews,  and  others  enjoy  equal  rights..." 
"It  is  clear  that  without  the  Soviet  aid,  many  countries 
could  not  have  liberated  themselves  from  colonialism..." 

B.  On  the  Domestic  Front 

For  various  reasons,  the  results  of  the  "Islamic  Strategy" 
on  the  domestic  front  have  been  less  dramatic.  It  seems  that  the 
leaders  of  Soviet  Islam  are  unable  or  reluctant  to  fulfill  tly  ' 
role  assigned  to  them  -  that  of  the  "moderators"  responsible  for 
the  believers'  loyalty  to  the  Soviet  Government. 


a)  They  are  unable  to  fulfill  the  assignment  because  Sunni 


Islam  has  no  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  and  no  "clergy".  In 
spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  Soviet  authorities  to  treat 
the  mufti  chairmen  of  the  four  Spiritual  as  "Muslim 
Archbishops"  and  Ziautdin  Babakhanov  as  a  "Muslim  Pope", 
their  authority  is  limited  to  purely  administrative  affairs 
and  does  not  extend  to  the  spiritual  and  political  spheres. 
When  Ziautdin  Babakhanov  expresses  his  loyalty  to  the  Soviets 
and  proclaims  the  freedom  and  happiness  of  the  Soviet  Islam, 
he  is  not  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  believers,  but  only 
committing  himself. 

b)  They  are  unwilling,  because  the  allegiance  of  the 
majority  of  the  religious  leaders  to  Islam  is  stronger  than 
to  the  Soviet  Government.  However  eager  they  may  be  to 
cooperate  abroad,  Muslim  leaders  are  nevertheless  reluctant 
to  fully  c<^mrait  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  Soviet 
regime.  Their  pro-government  activity  has  been  limited  to 
rather  cautious  expressions  of  platonic  solidarity.  Up  to 
now,  they  have  stubbornly  refused  to  condemn  ex  cathedra  the 
"Parallel"  (Sufi)  underground  Islam,  in  spite  of  its 
"fanatical"  anti-Soviet  character. 

The  most  astute  Soviet  experts  of  anti-religious 
propaganda  are  aware  of  the  dubious  and  unreliable  attitude 
of  the  leaders  of  Official  Islam  who  accept  to  cooperate  with 
the  authorities  so  long  as  this  cooperation  helps  promoting 
the  revival  of  religious  feeling  among  the  masses.^® 
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It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  relative  independence 
of  the  Muslim  leaders  towards  Moscow  with  the  submissiveness 
of  the  supreme  leaders  of  the  Russian  Orthodox  church. 

Soviet  muftis  are  better  protected  than  Russian  bishops 
against  their  own  governmental  authorities.  A  strong  anti- 
religious  and  anti-clerical  pressure  would  endanger  the 
existence  of  the  "Muslim  party"  which  it  took  the  Soviets 
fifteen  years  to  establish  and  within  U.S.S.R.  it  would  drive 
the  believers  not  toward  the  official  atheism  but  toward 
underground  Sufi  Islam.  It  is  also  to  this  game  "parallel" 
Islam  that  believers  would  turn  should  their  leaders  display 

an  exaggerated  subraissiveness  toward  the  Godless  Soviet 
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regime. 

'  THE  LIMITS  AND  THE  DANGERS  OF  THE  "ISLAMIC  STRATEGY"' 

The  "Islamic  Strategy"  has  its  limitations  because  of  the 
dangers  that  cooperation  with  Muslim  religious  leaders  presents 
for  the  Soviet  Government,  For  the  last  two  years  -  1980-1981  - 
the  Soviet  sources  have  been  stressing  the  "liability"  aspect  of 
1 3  lain. 

It  is  possible  to  classify  these  liabilities  into  three  main 
categories: 

1.  liabilities  due  to  the  traditional  character  of  Soviet 
Islam 

2.  liabilities  due  to  the  backlash  of  the  "Islamic 
Strategy" 

J 
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3.  liabilities  due  to  *-'.ie  influence  of  a  destabilized 
Middle  East  on  Soviet  Islam. 

1.  Liabilities  Inherent  to  the  Traditional  Character  of  Soviet 
Islam 

Several  historical,  social  and  cultural  factors  explain  why 
Soviet  Islam,  while  providing  Moscow  with  certain  trump  cards, 
may  at  the  same  time  become  a  major  handicap  for  its  foreign 
strategy.  The  following  factors  seem  particularly  important: 

a)  In  the  Muslim  republics  of  Central  Asia  and  the 
Caucasus,  the  native  population  and  the  Russian  immigrant 
colonies  do  not  mix.  The  post-war  policy  of  intense  cultural  and 
biological  assimilation  (Sblizhenie:  "getting  nearer"  and 
sliyanie;  "merging")  ended  in  failure  and  has  practically  been 
given  up  today.  Mixed  marriages  between  Russians  and  Muslims 
remain  exceptional,  no  "Soviet  culture"  and  no  "new  Soviet  man" 
have  emerged.  The  two  communities  cohabit  in  a  climate  of  deeply 
rooted  mutual  hatred.  The  natives  see  the  Russians,  as 
"Infedels,"  descend  ants  of  Tsarist  conquerors  whilst  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Russians.  Muslims  are  sub-human  "black- bottoms" 
(chernozhopye) . The  Soviet  official  line  is  that  inter-ethnic 
xenophobia  is  a  thing  of  the  past  and  that  a  climate  of  "Lenin's 
friendliness"  is  characteristic  of  present  day  relations. 

However,  this  official  optimism  is  often  contradicted  by  other 
Soviet  sources,  less  optimistic  but  more  realistic. 

b)  The  recent  history  (XlXth  and  XXth  centuries)  of  the 
ISiuslira  peoples  of  Central  Asia  and  Caucasus  has  been  mi  eked  by 
numerous  anti-Russian  rebellions  led  under  the  flag  of  Islam. 
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These  events  are  still  remembered  today  by  rhe  local  people  as 
part  of  their  heroic  saga.  These  include  the  Murid  movement  in 
Northern  Caucasus  which  lasted  for  nearly  a  century  (from  Imam 
Mansur  in  1783  to  the  Daghestani  uprising  in  1377/78) ,  the 
Andizhan  revolt  in  1894,  the  great  uprising  of  the  nomadic  tribes 
in  1916,  the  Daghestani-Chechen  revolt  (1920-1923) ,  the  Basmachi 
movement  (1920-1928) ,  and  the  Chechen  revolt  (1941-1943) .  All 
these  revolts  were  crushed  by  armed  forces  and  were  followed  by 
pitiless  reprisals  (in  the  case  of  1941-43  Chechen  revolt,  over  a 
million  North  Caucasian  mountaineers  were  deported  to  Siberia  and 
Kazakhstan) , 

c)  The  massive  post-war  Russian  and  Ukrainian  colonization 
of  Central  Asia  threatened  to  submerge  the  native  population  in 
the  1950s.  In  Kazakhstan,  the  Muslims  have  been  reduced  to  the 
rank  of  a  minority.  In  1979.  the  non-Muslims  numbering  10 
million,  represented  25%  of  the  total  population  of  Central  Asia 
and  Kazakhstan.  This  invasion  is  still  considered  by  Muslim 
natives  as  a  deadly  threat  to  their  existence. 

d)  Between  1928  and  1938,  the  entire  pre-revolutionary 
Muslim  intelligentsia  was  liquidated  in  the  bloody  campaign 
against  "nationalist  deviations";  the  major  part  of  the  Muslim 
clerics  also  disappeared  during  this  period,  in  Kazakhstan,  over 
a  million  Kazakhs  vanished  from  the  demographic  statistics 
between  1926  and  1939  censuses,  starved  to  death  as  a  consequence 
of  the  brutal  sedentarization  of  the  nomads.  Those  mass 
slaughters  are  well  remembered  and  can  well  explain  the  hostility 
of  the  natives  towards  the  Russians  as  well  as  the  deep  mistrust 
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of  the  latter  towards  the  Muslijn  intelligentsia  —  members  of  the 
Communist  Party  included. 

e)  Sver  since  1928,  the  Soviets  have  tried  to  destroy  the 
Islamic  religion  systematically  though  unsuccessfully.  Two  anti- 
Islamic  campaigns  have  been  especially  harsh:  1929-1942  and  1954 
-1964.  After  the  downfall  of  Nikita  Khrushchev,  administrative 
and  police  measures  were  somewhat  lightened  but  ideological 
propaganda  remained  as  strong  as  ever,  particularly  since  1980-  . 
1981.  It  is  difficult  to  make  use  of  a  religion  abroad  while 
trying  to  eradicate  it  at  home.  According  to  recent  Soviet 
sources,  religious  life  in  the  Muslim  republics  has  been  more 
active  than  ever  during  the  last  ten  years. 

f)  One  official  "ideology"  overwhelms  the  political  and 
intellectual  life  of  Soviet  Muslim  rt.^ublics;  Marxism  in  its 
Russian  form  -  the  least  attractive.  It  tolerates  no  "Muslim 
way"  to  socialism.  Central  Asian  intellectuals  who  are  the  heirs 
to  thirteen  centuries  of  brilliant  culture,  are  supposed  to 
blindly  adhere  to  an  alien  ideology  in  which  no  one  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  believes  any  more.  As  a  result,  an  "ideological  void" 
characterizes  the  Weltanschaung  of  Soviet  Muslim  intellectuals 
today.  They  look  to  the  past  for  ideas,  programs  and  doctrines  - 
hence  their  rediscovery  of  Islam  -  and  beyond  the  frontiers  of 
the  Soviet  fatherland  -  hence  their  "vulnerability"  to  any 
ideology  emanating  from  the  Muslim  world  abroad,  be  it  the 
wildest  or  most  radical.  In  an  era  of  radio  broadcasts  and 
transistors,  no  iron  curtain  can  protect  the  Soviet  Muslim 
republics  from  outside  contamination. 
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g)  The  Muslim  elite  in  the  U.S.S.R.  has  gained  a  high  level 
of  economic,  professional  and  intellectual  development  but  has 
still  no  access  to  decision-making  positions.  Even  if  they  are 
relatively  prosperous  and  developing  fast,  Muslim  republics  are 
neither  independent  nor  sovereign  states  (while  South  Yemen, 
Somalia  and  Uganda  are)  . 

h)  Finally,  it  is  necessary  to  mention  the  traditional 
hostility  of  the  Turks  of  Turkey  and  of  the  Iranians  of  Iran 
towards  the  "Moscowites"  -  the  "Northern  barbarians"  -  who,  since 
the  XVIIIth  century  threaten  the  very  existence  of  their 
countries.  Undoubtedly,  Communism  would  have  made  greater 
progress  in  these  two  countries  had  it  not  been  presented  under  a 
Russian  flag. 

With  such  a  background  it  is  difficult  to  use  the  Muslim 
Republics  of  the  Caucasus  and  Central  Asia  as  springboards  for 
expansion  in  the  Muslim  world  abroad.  That  is  why  only  a  few 
selected  and  trusted  religious  leaders  cooperate  in  the  "Islamic 
Strategy".  In  general,  Soviet  Muslims  are  not  assigned  to 
diplomatic,  economic,  technical  or  military  posts  abroad.  Only 
two  or  three  of  them  had  attained  the  ambassadorial  rank  (N.A. 
Muhitdinov,  the  former  First  Secretary  of  the  Central  Committee 
of  the  Communist  Party  of  Uzbekistan  was  the  Soviet  ambassador  in 


Damascus  in  the  1960s,  the  present  ambassador  in  Kabul  is  a 
Tatar) .  In  foreign  Muslim  countries,  Soviet  Muslims  are 
generally  only  employed  if  at  all  in  a  subordinate  capacity,  as 
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2.  Liabilities  Due  to  the  Backlash  of  the  "Islamic  Strategy" 

The  "Islamic  Strategy"  is  dangerous  in  that  it  might 
ultimately  threaten  the  stability  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
dangers  lay  in  two  directions; 

a)  The  religious  partners  of  Moscow  must  be  "paid  cash"  for 
services  rendered  by  serious  concessions  such  as  the  opening  of 
new  mosques  (an  average  of  5  to  8  every  year  in  the  late  1970s) , 
the  foundation  of  a  new  high  Theological  Institute  (the  madrassah 
"Imam  Ismail  al-Bukhari"  of  Tashkent  founded  in  1971) ,  new 
religious  publications,  new  editions  of  the  Quran,  publication  of 
Hadith  by  Ismail  al-Bukhari  (in  1970  and  1973)  and,  above  all,  an 
abatement  of  anti-religious  propaganda  in  quantity  and  content 
(i.e.,  "scientific  atheism"  in  lieu  of  the  violent  anti¬ 
clericalism  of  Khrushschev' s  era).  All  such  measures  are  partly 
responsible  for  the  revival  of  religious  feelings  among  the 
Muslim  population  of  the  U.S.S.R, 

b)  The  possibility  of  "contamination"  of  the  Soviet  Muslims 
by  foreign  Islam  should  not  be  overlooked.  Through  increased 
contacts  with  active  religious  and  political  centres  abroad, 
Soviet  Muslims  might  discover  that  they  belong  not  only  to  the 
Soviet  nation  but  to  the  Oar  ul-Islam  and  to  the  Muslim  Omma  -  a 
community  of  over  seven  hundred  million  believers.  The  danger  of 
such  a  discovery  is  obvious;  the  allegiance  of  Soviet  Muslims 
may  split  and  it  is  far  from  certain  that  the  attraction  of 
Marxism-Leninism  would  have  the  upper  hand  in  this  ideological 
battle.  Today  Isl^m  is  a  highly  dynamic  ideology  while  Marxism 
in  its  Russian  Mai  xist-Leninist  form  is  an  aging,  decadent 
doctrine. 
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3.  Liabilities  Due  to  the  Influence  of  a  Destabilized  Middle 
East 

In  the  1970s  Moscow  cautiously  opened  a  few  channels  for 
conununication  between  Soviet  and  foreign  Muslims,  on  the  probable 
assumption  that  the  technical  and  intellectual  achievements  of 
Soviet  Muslims  and  the  grand  front  of  Soviet  Islamic  institutions 
would  impress  the  Muslim  world  abroad.  However,  after  decades  of 
enforced  conformity  to  stale  Russian  Marxism,  Soviet  Muslims  have 
nothing  to  export  in  the  political  domain.  On  the  contrary;  it 
is  they  who  are  likely  to  be  influenced  by  ideas,  programs  and 
ideologies  -  perhaps  even  by  models  of  political  and  guerrilla 
warfare  from  a  "destabilized"  and  radicalized  Middle  East.  These 
ideas,  whether  conservative  religious  fundamentalism  or 
revolutionary  radicalism,  share  one  common  characteristic;  the 
potential  to  destabilize  Soviet  Islam  and  thereby  undermine  the 
unity  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

a)  The  Backlash  of  the  Afghan  War 

In  April  1978,  for  the  first  time,  the  Soviet  authorities 
decided  to  go  beyond  the  "Islamic  Strategy"  (which  is  based  on 
cooperation  only  with  religious  leaders)  by  using  Central  Asians 
as  political  and  administration  cadres  in  Afghanistan.  To  help 
the  friendly  Marxist  regime  in  Afghanistan  and  prevent  the  total 
collapse  of  its  administrative  wrecked  by  successive  purges 
within  the  ruling  Khalq  (People's)  party >  the  Soviet  Union 
undertook  to  send  ^nete  large  numbers  of  administrativ  ;  and 
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technical  cadres.  As  there  were  few  Russians  with  sufficient 


knowledge  of  local  conditions  and  languages,  the  Soviet 
authorities  were  forced  to  employ  Central  Asians  (mainly  Uzbeks 
and  Tajiks)  for  this  purpose.  By  late  1979,  there  were  several 
hundred  Soviet  Muslims  occupying  positions  at  all  levels  of  the 
Afghan  administration,  from  the  lowest  posts  to  that  of  deputy 
minister.  The  invasion  of  December  1979  served  to  increase  their 
number.  Moreover,  the  rank  and  file  of  the  invading  Soviet 
forces  included  a  fair  percentage  of  Central  Asian  soldiers  even 
though  the  officers  in  command  were  Slavs. 

Soviet  Muslims  sent  to  Afghanistan  as  administrative  cadres 
were  able  to  establish  direct  contacts  freely  with  the  native 
population  -  a  thoroughly  new  experience  in  the  history  of  the 
Soviet  Union, 

The  experiment  failed.  In  February  1980,  the  majority  of 
the  Central  Asi<_n  soldiers  were  recalled  from  Afghanistan  and 
later  on  Soviet  Muslim  cadres  were  systematically  replaced  by 
Russians,  We  do  not  know  for  certain  what  was  the  behavior  of 
Central  Asian  Uzbeks  and  Tajiks  in  Afghanistan  but  the  least  we 
can  presume  is  that  they  proved  so  unreliable  that  the 
authorities  decided  that  contacts  between  Central  Asians  and 
their  Afghan  cousins  were  more  dangerous  than  useful. 

It  is  too  early  to  analyze  the  impact  of  the  Afghan  war  on 
Central  Asian  Muslims,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in 
present  day  conditions  no  Iron  Curtain  can  efficiently  protect 
the  Soviet  lands  from  foreign  influence.  Thousands  of  Central 
Asians  still  remain  in  Afghanistan  while  thousands  of  (Afghans 
(students,  ofi.cers,  engineers)  are  staying  in  the  u.l.S.R.^^ 
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Central  Asians  are  able  to  follow  the  evolution  of  the  war 
through  numerous  channels,  including  foreign  broadcasts  and 
transistors.  The  success  of  the  Afghan  resistance  cannot  be 
hidden  and  it  may  well  beorae  a  model  of  heroism  for  Central 
Asians  and  the  proof  that  the  Russian  "Elder  Brother"  is  not 
invincible.  The  spectacular  change  of  style  of  the  Central  Asian 
mass  media  shows  that  the  Soviet  authorities  are  taking  the 
possibility  of  an  Afghan  backlash  quite  seriously. 

In  1980-1981,  Central  and  local  authorities  have  repeatedly 
warned  the  population  against  the  dangers  of  foreign  subersion 
and  the  resurgence  of  local  nationalism.  These  warnings  are 
generally  accompanied  by  appeals  to  the  vigilance  of  the  KGB  and 
the  Border  Guards  and  by  the  exalting  of  the  Armed  Forces,  with 
numerous  references  to  the  victory  of  the  Red  Army  over  the 
Basmachis  in  1920-1928.  This  last  message  has  a  perfectly  clear 
meaning:  "In  the  1920s,  when  Soviet  power  was  still  weak  and 
vulnerable,  it  has  successfully  defeated  a  powerful  and  well 
organized  rebellion;  now  the  Soviet  Army  -  the  strongest  in  the 
world  -  could  easily  crush  the  Afghan  rebellion" .  As  to  the 
constant  references  to  the  ability  of  the  "Elder  Brother"  to 
maintain  order  and  to  eliminate  various  domestic  and  foreign 
"traitors  and  spies",  its  meaning  is  also  crystal  clear:  "We 
have  beaten  you  before,  if  necessary,  we  will  beat  you  again," 
b)  The  Spillover  of  the  Fundamentalist  Revolution  in  Iran 

The  attitude  of  the  Soviet  Government  towards  the  new  regime 

in  Iran  isf  jfficially  friendly  enough  / *d  the  Tudeh  (Orthodox 
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Communist)  Party,  is,  paradoxically,  giving  its  support  to  the 
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fundamentalist  ayatollahs.  Unofficially,  however,  the  possible 
spillover  of  the  Iranian  Islamic  Revolution  is  considered  by  the 
Soviets  as  potentially  more  dangerous  than  the  backlash  of  the 
A-fghan  war.  Several  warnings  against  the  possibility  of  such  a 
spillover  issued  recently  by  responsible  Soviet  leaders  show  that 
Moscow  gives  very  serious  attention  to  events  in  Iran. 

Most  significant  was  the  report  of  the  Major-General  Zia 
Yusif  Zade,  chief  of  the  Azerbayjan's  KGB,  published  in  Bakinski 
Rabochii ,  on  December  19th,  1980,  denouncing  "Imperialist  spies, 
agents  and  saboteurs...  who  cross  Soviet  borders  and  establish 
contacts  with...  anti-social  elements. .. "Among  the  latter,  the 
General  listed  "the  sectarian  underground"  and  the  "reactionary 
Muslim  clergy"  (terms  generally  used  when  denouncing  Sufi 
tariqa)  . 

In  Turkmenistan,  warnings  against  "religious  extremists  and 
fanatics"  (another  way  to  designate  the  adepts  of  Sufi 
brotherhoods)  and  against  the  abusive  use  of  Islam  by  foreign 
propaganda  were  given  by  the  First  Secretary  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  Communist  Party  of  Turkmenistan,  Mohammed-Nazar 
Gapurov,  in  a  report  presented  to  the  Republican  Partaktiv  in 
March  1981  (Turkmenskaia  Iskra,  Ashhabad,  March  18,  1981). 

The  victory  of  the  Iranian  fundamentalists,  viewed  from  the 
Soviet  Muslim  Republics,  has  demonstrated  three  facts"; 

o  Western  imperialism  (and  this  includes  the  Russian  as 
far  as  Muslims  are  concerned)  may  be  defeated  by  a  popular 
movement  inspired  by  Islam? 
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o  Islam  appears  more  dynamic  with  a  stronger  mobilizing 
power  than  Marxism/Leninism. 

o  The  conservative  trend  in  Islam  is  stronger  today  then 
the  modernist  reformist  trend.  This  "discovery"  is  especially 
ominous  (for  the  Russians)  in  the  case  of  Caucasian  Islam, 
already  dominated  by  fundamentalist  conservative  Sufi  tar iqa, 
c)  Other  Potentially  Dangerous  Influences 
Various  Arab  countries  could  also  exercise  a  dangerous 
attraction  for  Soviet  Muslims: 

The  Pro-Western  Conservative  Arab  States  (Saudi  Arabia, 
Morocco,  Gulf  States...)  economically  well  developed  but 
at  the  same  time  deeply  religious  demonstrate  by  their 
prosperity  that,  contrary  to  the  claims  of  Soviet 
propaganda,  it  is  possible  to  be  simultaneously  modern 
and  Islamic,  and  that  Islam  is  not  an  obstacle  to 
economic  and  social  progress.  Moveover,  the  powerful 
radio  broadcasts  from  the  Gulf  States  cannot  be  silenced 
in  Central  Asia  and  the  Caucasus  so  that  Soviet  Muslims 
can  listen  regularly  to  the  reading  of  the  Quran. 

The  Friendly  Pro-Soviet  Radical  "Socialist"  Arab  States; 
(Libya,  Syria,  Algeria...)  claim  to  build  a  "Muslim 
Socialism"  and  to  follow  the  "Muslim  way  to  Socialism" 
in  which  Marxism  is  relegated  to  a  subordinate  capacity 
by  Islam,  They  advance  that  it  is  possible  to  build 
Socialism  without  following  the  Russian  model  -  the 
worst  heresy  as  far  as  the  Soviets  are  concerned.  They 

t 

are  also  bringing  back  to  life  the  old  but  never  quite 
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forgotten  and  always  dangerous  theories  of  National 
Communism  elaborated  by  the  Soviet  Muslim  leaders, 
liquidated  by  Stalin  in  the  1930s.  The  danger  of  such 
doctrines  for  Soviet  Islam  is  obvious. 

CONCLUSION 

In  the  course  of  the  last  fifteen  years,  the  Muslim 
religious  hierarchy  has  been  a  loyal,  sincere  and  efficient 
partner  of  Moscow,  in  helping  the  Soviets  to  penetrate  the  Muslim 
East.  It  is  likely  that  the  religious  leaders  are  still  willing 
to  continue  their  cooperation  with  the  Soviets.  But  it  seems 
that  the  Soviet  Government  is  less  eager  to  pursue  this 
cooperation.  In  1980,  a  new  and  unexpected  wave  of  intense  anti- 
Islamic  propaganda  was  launched  throughout  the  Muslim  republics  - 
a  campaign  comparable  to  the  last  anti-religious  drive  under 
Nikita  Khrushchev.  In  1980,  154  books  and  pamphlets  were 
published  in  the  U.S.S.R.;  out  of  this  total,  27  (i.e.,  17.5 
percent)  dealt  with  Islam.  In  1981,  the  anti-Islcunic  drive  was 
reinforced:  out  of  195  books,  44  were  specially  directed  against 
Islam  (22.6  percent), 

Since  the  failure  of  the  Tashkent  Conference  in  October 
1980,  only  a  few  Soviet  Muslims  have  been  sent  abroad  to  the 
Middle  East  and  even  fewer  foreign  religious  delegates  have 
visited  Central  Asia  and  the  Caucasus,  It  would  be  foolhardy  to 
try  and  predict  the  future.  The  Soviet  Government  may  still  play 
the  Muslim  card  but  it  may  just  as  well  give  up  this  bold 
offensive  strategy  for  a  more  cautious  and  defensive  one,  should 
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it  decide  that  the  advantage  of  the  "Islamic  Strategy"  are 
conter-balanced  by  disadvantages  on  the  domestic  front. 

Islam  could  remain  an  asset  for  Moscow/  but  frequent 
contacts  between  Soviet  Muslims  and  their  co-religionists  abroad 
might  become  too  dangerous  to  be  maintained.  Soviet  Muslims  may 
well  decide  that  their  future  is  linked  to  the  Muslim  world 
abroad,  with  its  seven  hundred  million  people  rather  than  with 
their  Russian  Elder  Brother  (a  mere  hundred  and  forty  million 
only),  remembering  the  words  of  Napoleon:  "les  gros  bataillons 
ont  toujours  raison".  In  such  a  case,  Islam  which  has  been  a 
major  asset  for  Soviet  foreign  policy,  may  well  become  a  serious 
liability  in  the  near  future. 
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Footnotes 


1.  This  chapter  is  based  essentially  on  the  official 
quarterly  publication  of  the  Muslim  Spiritual  Board  of  Central 
Asia  and  Kazakhstan  in  Tashkent,  Muslims  of  the  Soviet  East,  It 
appeared  in  1969  in  two  different  versions:  Arabic,  Al-Muslimun 
fl  al-Sharq  al-Sufiyati,  and  Uzbek  in  Arabic  script,  Soviet 
Shark ininq  Musulmanlar i ,  In  1974  two  new  versions  were  added,  in 
French,  Les  Musulmans  de  I'Orient  Sovietique  and  in  English.  In 
1980,  a  Persian  version  was  added.  We  are  using  the  English 
(abbreviation  MSB)  and  the  French  (abbreviation  MOS)  versions. 

2.  The  term  "Muslim”  is  still  commonly  used  in  Soviet 
Union.  It  has  a  national  rather  than  a  spiritual  meaning. 

3.  Ini  Sunni  Islam,  there  are  no  middlemen  between  God  and 
His  creatures,  therefore  no  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  and  no 
"clergy".  The  so-called  "Muslim  clerics",  muftis,  qadis,  etc., 
may  have  an  administrative  but  no  spiritual  of  political 
authority. 

4.  Only  a  few  religious  delegations  have  visited  Central 
Asia  before,  among  them  was  a  group  of  Moroccan  theologians 
headed  by  Allal  al-Fassi  who  visited  Central  Asia  as  early  as 
1960  (MOS,  2/1974,  p.  25). 

(4bis)  However  in  1981,  a  group  of  Iranians  was  invited  by 
the  Shia  Sheikh  ul-Islcun,  Chairman  of  the  Spiritual  Board  of 
Baku. 
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5.  According  to  MGS  3/1975,  p.  19-21,  4  to  5  foreign 
delegations  have  visited  Ufa  between  1970  and  1975;  among  the 
most  important  personalities  were:  Hasan  Khalid,  grand  mufti  of 
Lebanon;  Abdullah  Hatim,  Counsellor  at  the  Ministry  of  Justice 
and  of  the  Waqfs  fo  South  Yemen;  Nafih  Kassem,  Minister  of  Waqfs 
of  Iraq;  Kamal  Tarzi,  head  of  the  Department  of  Religious  Affairs 
of  Tunisia;  Rashid  Abdallah  B.  Farhan,  Minister  of  Waqfs  of 
Kuwait;  Ahmad  Zabara,  great  mufti  of  North  Yemen;  Mukdi  Ali 
Abdallah,  Minister  of  Waqfs  of  Indonesia;  Dato  Haji  Ismail 
Panjang,  Secretary-General  of  the  Department  of  Islamic  Affairs 
of  Malaysia;  Mohammed  Rettani  Hassani,  professor  at  the 
University  of  Qarawiyin;  Mohammed  B.  Gali,  professor  at  the 
University  of  Tripoli  (Libya),  etc... 

6.  In  1980,  the  two  old  scholars  who  chaired  the  Spiritual 
Boards  of  Ufa  and  Baku  were  dismissed  and  replaced  by  very  young 
(34  and  35  years  old)  aparatchiki ,  Tolgat  Taziev  in  Ufa  and  Alla- 
Shukur  Pasha  Zade  in  Baku.  Both  have  been  trained  in  Al-Azhar 
and  speak  fluent  Arabic.  It  is  possible  that  in  the  future  they 
will  also  lead  Soviet  delegations  abroad. 

7.  Besides  these  special  visits,  Soviet  Muslim  dignitaries 
used  to  visit  Saudi  Arabia  and  Egypt  regularly  every  year  on  the 
occasion  of  pilgrimages  to  the  Holy  Places.  Every  year,  two 
chartered  flights  bring  some  40  to  60  Soviet  hajis  to  Saudi 
Arabia,  in  majority  executives  of  the  four  spiritual  Boards. 

8.  By  Yusuf  Khan  Shakirov  in  MSB  2/1981,  p.  17.  the 

conference  was  attended  by  500  persons  including  Soviet  ulemas. { 

r 

Under  the 'heading  "Our  host  talks",  in  Muslims  of  the  Soviet  Ease 
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listed  the  favourable  impressions  of  seven  of  the  foreign 
guests:  Ahmed  Qurtari,  grand  mufti  of  Syria;  Abdul-Rahnan  al- 
Wilayati,  a  Kuwaiti  journalist;  Erkin  Said  Ahmed,  an  executive  at 
the  Direction  of  wafqfs  of  Turkey  {in  MOS  4/1980)  ?  Sheir.h  Abdul- 
hamid  al-Saih,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  for  the  Salvation  of 
Jerusalem;  Khalili  Fazl-Mansur,  Minister  of  Justice  of  South 
Yemen:  Ibrahim  Abdusalam,  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  Supreme  Muslim 
Council  of  Ethiopia  and  the  qadi  Hasan  Tamimi  of  Lebanon. 

9.  However,  Yusuf  Khan  Shakirov,  Deputy-Chairman  of  the 
Tashkent  Spiritual  Board  declared  (MSS  2/1981,  p.  17)  that  the 
Board  has  the  intention  to  invite  in  1981  delegations  from 
Algeria,  Jorda,  Kuwait,  North  Yemen  and  South  Yemen  and  to  send 
soviet  delegations  to  Afghanistan,  Libya,  Turkey  and  Saudi- 
Arabia;  and  also  to  attend  the  Islamic  International  Conferences 
in  Algeria,  Morocco,  Tunisia  and  Saudi  Arabia. 

10.  Radio  Moscow  in  Pashto,  January  29,  1980  (Ziautdin 
Babakhanov's  talk  at  the  Tashkent  Central  Mosque  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Mawlud  (the  Prophet's  birthday). 

11.  For  instance,  MSS  2/1976,  pp.  3-4.  Appeal  signed  by  the 
four  muftis  against  Israel;  MSE  1/1979,  pp.  13-14,  an  article 
signed  by  Bashir  Rasul  "a  Syrian  friend"  denouncing  "imperialist 
slanderers"  who  claim  that  Islam  is  not  free  in  U.S.S.R.";  MSE 
2/1979,  pp.  7-9,  a  violent  attack  against  the  U.S.,  Israel  and 
Egypt  by  Haji  Baba  Muhammedov,  deputy  editor  of  the  MSE;  MSE 
2/1981,  pp.  3-4,  "Palestine  for  Palestinians"  -  a  letter  of  Z. 
BabaKhanov  to  the  Secretary  General  of  the  World  Mulim  League, 


etc 
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12.  On  this  subject,  Cf,  A.  Bennigsen  and  S.S.  Wimbush, 
Muslim  National  Conanunism  in  the  Soviet  Union  -  A  revolutionary 
Strategy  for  the  Colonial  World,  Chicago,  1979,  especially  pp.  3- 
15. 

13.  Their  position  may  be  compared  to  that  of  the  Tatar 
traders  who  in  the  XVIIIth  and  in  the  first  half  of  the  XIXth 
centuries  served  as  middlemen  between  St.  Petersburg  Government 
and  Central  Asia  still  closed  to  the  Russians.  In  exchange  for 
their  services  abroad,  Tatar  Muslims  gained  a  favourable 
treatment  from  the  Russian  authorities. 

14.  The  Tashkent  Conference  of  September  1980  was  conducted 
entirely  in  Arabic. 

15.  For  the  same  reason,  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church 
entertains  specially  friendly  relations  with  the  Arab  Orthodox 
Church  of  Antiochia. 

16.  Among  these  Middle  Eastern  authorities  who  during  the 
last  years  appeared  as  the  most  por-Soviet,  we  find  the  sheikh 
Ahmed  Zabara,  grand  mufti  of  the  Arab  Republic  of  Yemen;  Abdullah 
Gosha,  the  chief  qadi  of  Jordan;  Hasan  Khalid,  mufti  of  Lebanon; 
Dr.  Abdul  Aziz  al-Hayat,  the  Minister  of  waqfs  of  Jorda,  the 
sheik  Ahmed  Quftari,  grand  mufti  of  Syria,  etc... 

17.  The  Fetwas  published  by  the  mufti  of  Tashkent  condemn 
some  marginal  aspects  of  the  Sufi  brotherhoods,  not  Sufism  as 
such;  for  instance,  in  1958  a  fetwa  condemned  the  pilgrimage  to 
the  "Throne  of  Suleyman"  (the  most  popular  Holy  Place  in  Central 
Asia  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city  of  Osh  in  Kirghizia/ ; 
another  fetwa  of  the  same  mufti,  in  February  1959  again^v.  thew 
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pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Places  in  general;  another  fetwa  against 
the  Cult  of  the  Saints,  winter  1981  (MSE  2/1981,  pp.  18-19), 

18.  Cf.  especially  the  works  of  Nugman  Ashirov,  Evoluts iva 
Islama  v  U.S.S.R.  (The  Evolution  of  Islam  in  O.S.S.R.),  Moscow, 
1973;  Islam  i  Natsii  (Islam  and  the  Nations) ,  Moscow,  1975; 
Musul’manskaya  Proocved*  (The  Muslim  Predication) ,  Moscow,  1978 
and  Nravstvennye  poucheniia  Sovremennogo  Islama  (The  moral 
teachings  of  Contemporary  Islam),  Moscow,  1977. 

19.  At  least  those  are  "firm  believers"  and  "believers  by 
tradition"  who  according  to  the  most  recent  Soviet  surveys 
represent  between  25  and  35  percent  of  the  total  Muslim 
population. 

20.  Cf.  on  this  subject  that  excellent  article  by  Rasma 
Karklins,  "Islam,  how  strong  is  it  in  the  Soviet  Union?",  Cahier s 
du  Monde  Russe  et  Sovietique,  XXX-1,  Janaury-March ,  1980,  pp.  66- 
81,  based  on  interviews  with  Soviet  Germans  repatriated  from 
Central  Asia. 

21.  Fraternization  with  the  local  population,  uncensored 
contacts  and  intense  black  market  of  Qurans;  some  cases  of 
desertion  of  Soviet  soldiers  and  the  general  reluctance  of 
Central  Asians  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  genocide  of  their 
brethren  and  co-religionists. 

22.  In  winter  1982,  there  were  20,000  to  30,000  Afghan 
students  in  the  U.S.S.R.  Only  a  few  of  them  are  devoted 
ccMomunists. 

23.  Cf.  Kniznaia  Letopis';  out  of  the  total  of  44,  22  were 

( 

in  Russian,  8  in  Ozbek,  1  /n  Kazakh,  1  in  Uyghur,  4  in  Azeri,  1 
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in  Karakalpak,  2  in  Turkmen,  3  in  Kirghiz;  10  were  published  in 
Msocow,  7  in  Alma-Ata,  5  in  Baku,  1  in  Samarkand,  2  in  Dushanbe, 
1  in  Nukhus,  3  in  Ashhabad,  5  in  Frunze,  8  in  Tashkent,  1  in 
Cherkesk  and  1  in  Kazan. 
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GEOPOLITICS  AND  SOVIET  STRATEGY 
by  Pmnon  Sella 

I.  INTRODUCTION 

For  lack  of  an  ooerational  definition  of  the  Third  World, 
any  rational  analysis  of  this  loose  organization  must  take  into 
consideration  a  wide  variety  of  economic,  oolitical,  cultural, 
geograohic,  geostrategic,  and  military  onenornena.  While  tnis 
oaoer  is  an  attempt  to  describe  the  anatomy  of  d.S.S, R.  relations 
with  Third  World  countries,  it  will  also  examine  aims  and  goals 
of  Soviet  foreign  oolicy.  The  conceot  oresented  here  is  that  the 
foreign  oolicy  constraints  of  the  Soviet  Union  may  be  coherently 
identified  despite  the  marked  diversity  of  the  Third  World 
countr i es. 

This  oaoer  focuses  on  several  countries  in  Pfrica  and  Psia. 
out  does  not  touch  uoon  Latin  Pmerica,  with  the  exceotion  of  Cuba 
given  irs  involvements  in  Africa  and  Psia. 

II.  U. S. S. R.  Goals  and  Aims  in  the  Third  World 

EiisdlDs  f2i2y§cs  id®  s®t®z)s®  2®cli!?®i®c  2f  id® 

Until  the  dawn  of  Soviet  nuclear  strategy  in  the  mid-lSSiSs,  the 
Soviet  Union  had  been  basically  an  introverted  land  oower.  Even 
today,  notwithstanding  its  growing  caoability  for  global  oower 
orojBction,  the  U. S. S. R.  must  be  considered  a  land  oower, 
comoared  to  the  United  States.  Soviet  global  strategy  has 
evolved  in  tandem  with  perceptions  of  threat  and  historical 
oooortunit ies  so  as  to  modify  the  Soviet  strategic,  oolitical, 


and  commercial  posture.  During  the  post-war  years,  until  aoout 
1955,  Soviet  oerceotion  of  the  American  threat  fixated  on  the 
oossibility  of  attack  on  Soviet  territory  by  atom-bornb  carrying 
aircraft  that  would  take-off  from  aircraft  carriers.  To  reoei 
this  threat  the  Russians  built  scores  of  sirnole,  cheao  fighters 
and  many  coastal  submarines. 

On  the  strategic-ool itical  as  well  as  technical-tactical 
levels,  efforts  to  undermine  America’s  ’oolicy  of  containment,’ 
particularly  along  the  Soviet  southern  border  and  in  adjacent 
countries  were  two  pronged;  enlarging  and  modernizing  the  ground 
forces  in  the  Eurooean  theater,  and  extending  the  reach  of  Soviet 
power  —  in  missiles,  in  the  air  and  at  sea.  Exoansion  and 
renovation  of  the  ground  forces  went  aoace  for  many  years  (exceot 
for  a  short  intermezo  in  Kurushchev’ s  time)  until  there  was 
parity  or  —  if  net-assessment  is  aoolied  —  suoeriority  in  the 
European  theater.  The  ’missile  gao’  of  1357-6i  led  to  t-e  Cuoan 
missile  crisis,  when  a  forward  base  was  used  to  bridge  tne  gao 
between  the  make-believe  image  of  a  country  oroducing 
intercontinental  ballistic  missiles  in  series  like  sausages  and 
the  grim  reality,  namely  that  the  missile  gao  no  longer  existed 
and  the  United  States  was  anead  in  ICBM’ s.  The  use  of  Cuba  as  a 
forward  missile  launching-site  was,  however,  only  the  forerunner 
of  many  other  means  of  pushing  forward  the  Soviet  defense 
aerimet er. 

At  the  start  of  this  strategy,  which  was  evolved  gradually 
and  cautiously,  the  U. S. S. R.  was  trying  to  lift  the  siege  of 
containment,  but  this  same  strategy  eventually  made  it  oossible 
for  the  Soviet  leadership  to  assume  menacing  postures.  Until 


1965,  the  Soviet  Navy  was  hardly  caoaole  of  couritering  the  tnreat 

of  the  Sixth  Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  but  since  tnen  Soviet 

naval  oresence  there  nas  grown  steadily.  While  orior  to  1966. 

the  Soviet  Navy  encountered  difficulties  in  maintaining,  in  the 

Indian  Ocean,  a  permanent  status.  Both  in  the  Mediterranean  and 

in  the  Indian  Ocean,  Soviet  presence  reached  a  given  level  which 

was  optimal  (in  Soviet  eyes)  and  which  has  been  maintained.  The 

Navy  also  acquired  standard  procedures  for  port  visits  and  for 

showing  the  flag  in  peace-time,  and  it  has  attained  the  capacity 

for  fast  and  efficient  reinforcement  and  regrouping  in 

emeroencies.  The  growino  capability  in  out-of-area  ship-days  nas 
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meant  an  enormous  Soviet  investment  in  hardware.  fin  investment 
of  this  magnitude  must  have  taken  a  heavy  toll  of  the  already 
strained  economy,  which  has  been  struggling  against  many  odds 
both  on  the  home  front  as  well  as  abroad,  i.e. ,  in  military  aid 
deliveries  to  Third  World  countries.  There  was  no  help  for  it, 
however,  given  the  strategic  conception.  In  order  to  establish  a 
solid  and  credible  perimeter  of  defense  as  far  out  as  the  Indian 
Ocean,  distant  from  both  the  Black  Sea  and  Vladivostok,  it  was 
essential  to  provide  the  Navy  with  anchorages  and  shore 
facilities  and  to  obtain  overseas  land  bases  for  installations, 
communications,  and  support  of  friendly  forces. 

There  are  several  ways  to  assess  the  Soviet  acnievernent  in 
pushing  forward  their  perimeter  of  defense.  Some  analysts, 
looking  at  the  map,  combine  the  many  red  dots  that  i  ive  appeared 
there  over  the  last  twenty-five  years  and  present  tnem  either  as 
one  huge  connected  red  blotch  stretching  from  the  Soviet  southern 
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border  down  to  the  Horn  of  Africa  arid  the  far  reaches  of  the 
Indian  Ocean,  or  else  as  a  grant  vise,  with  one  jaw  reaching  from 
the  Soviet  Far  East  along  Southeast  Asia  to  the  Arabian  Sea,  and 
the  other,  out  from  the  Black  Sea  until  bifurcating  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Suez  Canal.  One  extent  ion  of  this  arm  of  the 
vise  then  brings  pressure  to  bear  on  the  Red  Sea  wnile  and  the 
other  encloses  North  Africa,  engulfs  West  Africa  and  stretches 
down  to  Southern  Africa.  This  aoproach  certainly  throws  into 
relief  the  dimensions  of  Soviet  presence,  oarticularly  in  □ laces 
none  had  been  none  in  the  not  so  distant  past,  but  it  overlooks 
several  major  constraints;  the  cost  of  the  extensive  Soviet 
reach  and  its  utility.  The  extended  defense  perimeter  must  lean 
heavily  either  on  naval  units  disoersed  over  large  areas  of  water 
with  only  flimsy  air  protection,  if  at  all,  or  else  on  a 
sometimes  orecarious  oresence  in  several  Third  World  countries 
with  their  multiole  and  varied  interests,  few  of  wnich  are 
comaatiPle  with  those  of  the  Kremlin. 

To  sum  uo  this  argument,  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  ousned  its  oerirneter 
of  defense  forward  and  outward  in  the  attemot  to  create  counter¬ 
threats  vis-a-vis  the  United  States,  break  the  ring  of 
containment,  and  be  on  locus  to  reduce  strategic  threats  on  land 
or  sea.  The  attempt  to  establish  a  line  of  defense  like  this 
well  away  from  Soviet  territory  had  three  major  results; 

1.  it  exoanded  Soviet  interaction  with  many  Third  World 
countries; 

2.  it  changed  the  oosture  of  a  former  strictly  land 
power  —  still  basically  sucn,  the  U. S. S. R.  now  enjoyed 
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ar>  accretion  of  some  caoability  for  global  oower 
pro j  ect ion; 

3.  it  enabled  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  to  create  threats  in  situations 
where  the  west  —  and  mainly  the  United  States  —  was 
for  wnatever  reason  severely  hampered  from  intervening. 

£.  £2[!]2!!dC!i£§ti2Gi.  iQd.  legitimacy.  The  Soviet 

leadershio  had  no  way  of  implementing  the  strategic  concept  of  a 

forward  perimeter  of  defense  <an  idea  already  carried  out  ana 

polished  to  perfection  in  Eastern  Europe)  unless  it  secured  the 

good  will  of  at  least  certain  elements  of  a  Third  World 

government.  In  long,  arduous  and  at  times  exasperating 

negotiations,  involving  offers  of  generous  credits  on  easy  terms, 

not  inconsiderable  investments  (Egypt,  Syria,  India,  and  Cuba). 

and  a  puantity  of  outright  grants,  the  Soviet  government 

succeeded  in  laying  the  groundwork  of  a  strategic  infrastructure, 

scattered  air  bases,  port  facilities,  overflight  and  landing 

rights,  and  a  communication  network.  The  latter  comprises 

stationary  facilities  (as  for  instance  in  Syria,  Ethiopia,  South 

Yemen,  Vietnam,  and  Cuba),  ships  at  sea,  aircraft,  and 

satellites.  Without  this  strategic  infrastructure,  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 

could  not  have  maae  the  transition  from  a  land  power,  however 

powerful,  to  a  global  power.  Only  by  successively  forming  a 

chain  of  bases  in  friendly  and  stable  countries,  can  the  U. S. S. R. 

exert  leverage  overseas  commensurate  with  its  power,  away  from 

the  immediate-convent ional  diameter  of  Soviet  grounp  and  air 

capacity.  ft  continuous  array  of  bases  makes  commercial  ties  as 

well  as  the  supply  of  war  material  in  time  of  need  efficient  and 
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rewarding,  that  is,  less  costly.  It  is  no  wonder  that  a  great 


deal  of  suoer'Dower  cornoet  it  ion  has  revolved  around  the  issue  of 
4 

bases. 

A  foreign  military  base  on  sovereign  territory  may  be  the 
outcome  of  subjugation,  when  a  given  country  was  coerced  into 
relinauishing  part  of  its  sovereignty  (all  the  Eastern  Bloc 
exceot  for  Rumania  and  Bulgaria,  and  now  of  course  Afghanistan) : 
or  it  can  be  the  fruit  of  mutual,  temoorary  interests  (Egypt, 
Somalia),  more  permanent  ones  (Cuba,  Perim,  Dahlak,  Com  Rank  8av 
in  Vietnam)  or  limited  ones  (India,  Sri  Lanka,  Mauritius). 
Limited  interests  can  mean  a  fostering  of  mutual  interests 
between  the  U. S. S. R.  ana  any  of  these  countries  and  deveiooing 
significance  attached  by  these  countries  to  their  relations  with 
the  U. S. S. R.  in  general  and  not  military  relations  in  oarticuiar. 
A  military  base  in  not  necessarily  a  result  of-  the  client  State’s 
great  oeoendence  on  ooliticai,  economic,  or  military  aid  nor  even 
on  a  combination  of  all  tnrse.  A  Soviet  military  base  may  be 
just  one  sign,  albeit  svrnbolic,  of  nonrnilitary  interests,  anc  it 
is  therefore  at  the  mercy  of  the  client  state  —  the  U, S. 3. R.  mav 
be  requested  to  dismantle  it  in  much  the  same  way  as  it  may  oe 
reauested  to  recall  its  ambassador  or  reduce  the  status  of  its 
delegation  (Egypt,  Somalia,  Sudan,  ana  Inaonesia). 

Owing  to  the  diversity  of  the  Third  World  countries  and 
regimes  that  have  cnosen  to  allow  the  establ isnment  of  bases  on 
their  territory,  it  is  wellnigh  imoossidle  to  oiot  the  exact 
orocedure  by  which  ana  wnen  these  countries  acouiesced  to  a 
Soviet  requested  base  on  their  territory.  Even  in  countries 
where  Soviet  bases  had  been  imoosed  by  coercion,  agreements  were 
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everitually  prooerly  signed-  Significantly,  a  signed  agreement  is 

necessary  even  with  a  subjugated  country  not  only  for  purooses  of 

legitimacy  and  as  a  matter  of  aecorum.  but  also  in  orcer  to 

reoiace  the  intermittent  use  of  brute  force  bv  an  at  least 

partial  mobilisation  of  tne  local  elite,  the  process  in  East 

Europe  and  the  Warsaw  Pact.  In  subjugated  Afghanistan  —  still 

an  occubied  country,  neither  ’liberated’  nor  annexed,  ano  not  yet 

pacified  —  the  Soviet  military  oresence  is  without  the 

legitimate  status  that  it  has  in  the  East  Eurooean  countries. 

Other  Third  World  countries  have  found  it  rewarding  to  sign 

numerous  agreements  with  the  U. S. S. R.  for  tneir  mutual  benefit. 

Many  of  these  agreements,  whether  secret  of  not,  more  often  tnan 

not  included  treaties  of  friendsnio  ano  coooeration,  freouently 

with  a  military  clause  (India,  Egyot,  Irao,  Angola.  and 
5 

Mozambioue). 

A  military  clause  like  tnis,  even  if  secret  ana  more 
explicit,  signifies  a  mutual  military  interest,  although  (as 
pointed  out  above)  not  a  symmetrical  one.  Sucn  clauses  are, 
however,  far  from  informative  as  to  the  real  state  of  affairs 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  tne  signatory  country.  In  Third 
World  countries,  open  agreements  with  a  military  clause  were  only 
an  indication  of  mutual  interest  but  not  of  the  degree  of  Soviet 
influence  in  a  given  country.  Egypt  and  Irac,  for  instance, 
signed  such  agreements  (in  1971  and  1972,  respectively)  sauareiy 
in  need  of  Soviet  hardware  and  other  forms  of  military  aid,  out 
when  economic,  political,  and  ool it icai- personal  relations  were 
already  on  the  wane.  In  Egyot,  relations  started  deteriorating 
soon  after  signing  the  Treaty  of  Friendship  and  Coooeration, 


gradually  leading  to  the  loss  of  all  Soviet  influence  there. 

Reorientation  in  £cyot  was  so  comolete  tnat  it  induced  Soviet 

military  aid.  Iraa  has  never  allowec  the  Soviet  union  to 

monoDolizB  its  military  weaoon  system.  nor  has  the  U. S. S. R. 

6 

oartaken  of  the  Iraai  attempt  to  go  nuclear.  On  the  other  hana, 

Iraq  still  deoends  on  Soviet  military  aid  for  aoout  80  to  90 

oercent  of  its  weaoon  systems,  desoite  all  the  tribulations  of 

7 

the  Iraq-Iran  war. 

The  political  cost  of  signing  a  treaty  of  friendshio  and 
coooeration  with  India  was  a  source  of  growing  concern  to  the 
Soviets  in  their  relations  with  India  and  China.  These  two 
countries  did  not  need  additional  evidence  of  India’s  oro-Soviet 
orientations,  but  such  evidence  was  produced  throu'.hout  Prime 
minister  Ghandi’s  term. 

In  sum,  the  Soviet  global  conceotion  Dictated  tne 
establishment  of  overseas  bases  and  a  communications  nstwork. 
This  vast  undertaking  could  not  have  been  realicec  without 
coercion  and  imoosition  or  otherwise  the  good  will  of  many  Third 
World  countrifes.  Striving  to  implement  a  concatenat ion  of  global 
bases,  naval  facilities,  and  airforce  installations,  the  U. 3. S. R. 
simultaneously  found  itself  enrnesned  in  a  web  of  regional 
disoutes,  tribal  feuds  (Nigeria,  Congo,  Afghanistan)  and 
conflicting  interests  (Turkey  vs.  Greece,  Iraa  vs.  Iran).  Facing 
these  cofflol i cat  ions,  and  seeking  legitimacy  —  in  its  turn 
designed  to  facilitate  acquiring  more  influence  —  the  U.S.S. R. 
was  willing  to  sign  many  agreements,  including  ooen  militarv 


clauses 
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The  U. S. S. R.  has  covered  alot  of  ground  since  1955  and  has 
gone  a  long  way  toward  the  transition  from  the  status  of  land 
cower  to  that  of  global  cower  but  is  still  lacKing  in  cower 
capabi 1 ity. 

®*  S2iiti£Si  Qi[QS 

1*  Br®sence  everywhere.  During  tne  civil  war  in  Angola  a 
White  House  spokesman  criticized  Soviet  naval  deoloyment  not  far 
from  the  coast  of  Angola  as  "further  evidence  of  a  continuing 
Soviet  involvement  in  an  area  where  they  have  no  lenitimate 

a 

interests. "  Few  things  have  been  more  vexing  for  tne  Soviets’ 
self-image  than  the  croblem  of  legitimacy.  The  whole  idea  of 
legitimate  Western  presence  as  against  menacing  Soviet  penetra¬ 
tion  is  reougnant  to  the  Soviet  way  of  thinking  and  'iconsonant 
with  its  ideology.  The  U. S. S. R.  maintains  not  only  that  Soviet 
oresence  is  everywhere  legitimate,  out  also  that  it  guards  the 

sovereignty  of  Third  World  countries  against  Western  infiltra- 
9 

tion.  Furthermore,  Russian  initiatives  to  solve  internat ional 

croblems  centering  on  Third  World  countries  —  and  mainly  in 

essential  areas  like  the  Persian  Sulf,  the  Indian  Ocean,  ana  tne 

Mediterranean  —  have  always  arranced  for  Soviet  oresence  while 

10 

attempting  to  restrict  the  oresence  of  the  West. 

In  1980,  the  U. S. S. R.  had  commercial  (and  other)  ties  with 

61  countries  outside  Europe  —  £9  in  Asia.  £2  in  Africa,  and  10 

11 

in  Latin  America.  Trade  with  many  of  these  countries  has  been 
meagre  and  military  aid  negligible,  but  these  ties  nevertheless 
delineate  the  extension  of  Soviet  interests  and  oresence  around 
the  globe. 
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Soviet  oresence,  when  achieved  without  coercion.  is  by  now 

grudgingly  acceoted  as  routine.  It  takes  many  forms.  Soviet 

orograms  of  foreign  aid  have  included  technical  oersonnel  since 

1950.  In  1978,  more  than  70,000  Soviet  ana  East  Eurooean 

12 

technicians  were  working  in  develooino  countries.  Presence 

also  includes  fishing  rights,  docking  for  freiaht  shios.  and 

13 

landing  of  Aeroflot  olanes.  While  the  Soviet  government  keeos 
insisting  on  its  right  of  oresence  everywhere,  varied  emohasis 
can  be  detected  both  in  ideology  and  in  oractice.  In  June  1982, 
during  the  Israeli  invasion  of  Lebanon,  an  official  announcement 
by  Tass  did  not  fail  to  state  that  Israel  was  encroaching  uoon 
Soviet  interests  because  the  war  took  place  in  oroximity  to  the 
Soviet  border.  In  chosing  between  emohasis  on  Syria  as  a  Third 
World  country,  the  PLO  as  a  ’national  liberation  movement’  and 
the  threat  to  Soviet  interests  from  fighting  in  the  general 
vicinity  of  the  Soviet  border,  the  Soviet  government  settled  on 
the  latter.  On  many  an  occasion  the  Soviet  government  has 
justified  its  presence  in  a  certain  area  by  the  riant  to  a 

country  in  its  struggle  for  liberation,  but  given  the  choice,  the 
basic  instinct  of  guarding  the  Soviet  border  reasserts  itself. 

2.  S2iitiS§i  liEQS.  Soviet  oolitical  analysts  and  sookesmen 
freauently  couch  their  tact i cal- immediate  aims  in  vague  terms  of 
commonly  accepted  far-off  asoirations.  The  tactical-immediate 
goal  of  Soviet  policy  in  Southern  Africa  is  to  curb  the  influence 
of  the  Reoublic  of  South  Africa  or  even  liouidate  the  aoartheid 
regime.  The  more  general  goals  are; 
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1.  to  demilitarize  Africa  of  nuclear  arms? 

2.  to  have  the  Indian  Ocean  declared  a  ’ zone  of  oeace’  ; 

3.  to  stoo  aggressive  action  on  African  soil: 

4.  to  prevent  the  United  States  from  building  more 
military  bases  in  Africa;  and 

5.  to  halt  attempts  to  turn  Africa  into  a  theater  of 

15 

m i 1 i t  ary-oo 1 i t i ca 1  conf ront  at i on. 

There  is  a  modicum  of  Third  World  consent  for  each  of  these 

general,  non-ooerat ional  goals.  For  instance,  the  idea  of  the 

Indian  Ocean  as  a  zone  of  peace  was  broacned  by  Sri  Lanka  (then 

still  Ceylon)  in  1971,  oerhaos  with  Indian  encouragement .  A 

committee  dealing  with  the  problem  now  induces  45  members, 

Id 

mostly  Indian  Ocean  nations  and  tne  maritime  nations.  The 

’ zone  of  oeace’  idea  has  nuclear  undertones,  for  it  means  oannina 
nuclear-carrying  vessels  from  traversing  tnis  ocean.  Tnere  are 
nations  wno  oooose  it  ana  in  its  stead  orooose  tne  icea  of 
’balanced  presence’  (Malaysia,  Somalia,  Mauritius,  Singapore,  ana 
several  Persian  Gulf  countries).  Despite  areas  of  consent,  the 
political  struggle  persists,  as  do  demonstrations  o,f  naval  might 
and  competition  for  military  bases. 

The  idea  of  keeping  Africa  free  of  nuclear  weapons  is  also 
very  popular  on  a  continent,  still  virgin  territory  in  tnis 
respect.  One  wonders,  though,  what  the  Soviet  reaction  would  be 
if  Libya  (on  its  own  or  in  collusion  with  Pakistan),  were  to  set 
about  in  earnest  building  or  acauiring  an  atomic  aevice.  The 
U. S. S. R.  has  hitherto  remained  aloof  from  India’s  nuclear 
explosion,  not  had  much  to  say  about  Iran’s  nuclear  program,  done 
nothing  positive  to  facilitate  nuclear  proliferation  —  out  does 
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not  intervene  when  a  Third  World  country  atternots  to  ootain  an 
atom  bomb.  If  the  U.  3.  S.  R,  oromotes  the  demands  for  an  Africa 
free  of  nuclear  arms  and  the  Indian  Ocean  as  a  zone  of  oeace 
(with  the  nuclear  undertones),  it  is  more  for  tneir  oolitical, 
declaratory  nuisance  value  than  for  their  ooerational 
feasibi 1 ity. 

Perhaos  the  most  controversial  form  of  Soviet  aia  to  Third 

World  countries  is  that  afforded  national  liberation  movements. 

Most  of  the  Third  World  countries  that  gathered  in  Bandung  in 

1955  had  been  under  Western  colonial  domination  for  many  years. 

It  seemed  almost  natural  that  the  Li.  S.  S.  R.  snould  help  these 

countries  in  their  struggle  for  freedom,  not  only  because  it 

complemented  Soviet  ideology  but  first  ana  foremost  because  the 

national  liberation  movement  was  seen  as  an  effective  weaoon  for 

foil  inn  the  West  and  enlisting  svmoathv  from  the  L'.S.S.  R.  T^outn 

the  Soviet  Union  has  increased  assistance  to  revolut ionary  and 

leftist  movements  in  Africa,  this  practice  nas  not,  however, 

always  been  politically  remunerat i ve.  The  Soviet  effort  to  help 

Lumumba  (Congo  Leopoldville)  backfired  when  Lumumba  was 

overthrown  and  African  leaders  criticized  the  U. 3. S. R.  for  its 

attitude  to  the  United  Nations  peacekeeping  force  in  the  Congo. 

At  the  time  of  the  Cuban  missile  crisis.  Suinea  denied  landing 
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rights  to  Soviet  planes.  These  setbacks  and  others  like  them 
have  combined  with  the  growing  economic  burden  to  change  Soviet 
policy  on  foreign  assistance.  There  are  still  selected  national 
liberation  movements  that  receive  Soviet  support  and  aid  on 
favorable  credit  terms  or  as  an  outright  grant  (PLO.  Ethiopia, 
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and  MPLA) ,  but  on  the  whole  Soviet  foreion  aid  is  nowadays  a 

la 

matter  of  driving  a  hard  bargain. 

III.  INSTRUMENTS  OF  INFLUENCE 

C.  iconomic  Aid 

IC^de  analysis.  The  most  eonsoicuous  asoect  of  Soviet 
trade  with  Third  World  countries  is  tnat  while  tne  figures  reveal 
a  remarkable  increase  in  commercial  turnover,  there  is  still 
bigger  growth  in  Soviet  trade  witn  the  West.  The  following  aata. 
based  on  Soviet  sources,  may  orove  the  ooint.  (The  Soviet 
sources  do  not  soecify  whether  or  not  tne  overall  figures  on 
which  the  calculation  is  based  include  arms.) 

Soviet  Ir^de  Stat istics 
(Vneshnyaya  Torgovlya  SSR  v  1979g  Table  III) 


lS7a  —  As  a  oercentaoe  of  aii  Soyfet  trage 
Trade  with  industrialised  countries 

Trade  with  develooing  countries  12.  17. 

1979  —  Trade  with  industrialised  countries  327 

Trade  with  oevelooing  countries  11.87 

1978  —  As  a  2eC£SQ5.SS®  of  al^i  So^iSt  ®^3orts 

Exdorts  to  industrialised  countries  24.37 

Exoorts  to  develooing  countries  167 

1979  —  Exoorts  to  industrialized  countries  29.47 

Exoorts  to  develooing  countries  14.87 

1978  —  As  a  oercentaoe  of  a^l  Soviet  imoorts 

Imoorts  from  industrialized  countries  31.77 

Imoorts  from  oevelooing  countries  8. 17 
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1979  —  Imoorts  from  industrial ized  countries  34.9% 

Imports  from  develooing  countries  3.4% 

(Vneshnyaya  Torgovlya  SSR  v  19800  Table  HI) 


1980  —  BS  §  ef  §ii  5.!2§d.g 

Trade  with  industrialized  countries  33.5% 
Trade  with  develooing  countries  12.7% 
Exports  to  industrialized  countries  31.9% 
Exports  to  develooing  countries  13.8% 
Imoorts  from  industrialized  countries  35.3% 
Imports  from  developing  countries  11.4% 


One  gets  the  same  picture  when  one  looks  at  a  random  sarnole 
of  a  number  of  Third  World  countries. 


Soviet  Trade  with 

Several 

Countries 

(As  Percentage  of 

all  Soviet  Trade) 

Country 

1SI§ 

1229 

1380 

Angola 

0.  08% 

0.  07% 

0.  09% 

Algeria 

0.  1 

0.  1 

0.  1 

Ethiopia 

0.  09 

0.  07 

0.  1 

* 

Mozambicue 

0.  02 

0.  02 

0.  02 

PDRY  (South 

Yemen)  0.  03 

0.  08 

0.  06 

Iran 

0.  9 

0.5 

0.  3 

Buinea 

0.  06 

0.  06 

0.  06 

Libya 

0.  2 

0.  5 

0.  4 
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India  1  i.c:  1.8 

Syria  i3. 29  <3.  24  0.34 

♦ 

In  1977  the  percentage  of  Soviet  ana  East  Etarooean  traae  in 
the  overall  trade  of  Mozamdiaijie  was  only  0.8  oercent. 

Even  if  one  adds  to  these  figures  the  not  inconsiderable  trade  in 

arms,  one  can  only  come  to  the  concl'Jision  that  Soviet  trade  with 
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Third  World  countries  is  small.  This  is  mainly  because 

develooing  countries  suffer  from  multi ole  economic  constraints. 
Many  of  the  countries  listed  above  are  in  dire  need  of 
development,  but  find  it  hard  at  times  to  adjust  their  economic 
strategy  to  the  trade  strategy  of  the  U. 3. 3. R. ,  as  analyzed 
below. 

In  order  to  explain  the  attraction  of  Thiro  World  countries 
to  the  U.S.S. R.  Roger  £.  Kanet  enumerates  the  following  three 
main  reasons: 

1)  "...develooing  co<.intries  have  been  able  to  reduce  their 
economic  deoendence  on  the  Western  industrial  countries, 
wnile  at  the  same  time  acouiring  develooment al  aid  tnat 
often  was  not  available  elsewhere. 

2)  In  addition,  since  most  of  Soviet  assistance  can  be 
reoaid  with  the  oroduction  of  the  comoleted  enterorise, 
the  develooing  country  does  not  have  to  worry  about 
acouiring  convertible  currency  in  order  to  reoav  the 
loans. 

3)  Third,  there  is  some  evidence  that  the  entrance  of  the 

U.  S.S.  R.  into  the  ranks  of  aid  donors  5tim<alatec  the 

20 

West'  to  provide  additional  economic  assistance." 


IS 


Althougn  orie  can  take  issue  with  the  second  ooint.  the  first  and 

third  ooints  offer  a  olausible  exoianation.  All  attemots  at 

generalities  tend,  however,  to  oreaK  down  on  soecific  instances. 

Develooing  countries  can  usefully  be  divided  into  four 

groups:  the  most  backward  (those  of  trooical  Africa);  relatively 

developed  (North  Africa,  South  Asia,  and  Southeast  Asia) ;  the 

£1 

oil-rich  states;  and  Latin  America.  Poor  countries  ao  not 

produce  for  exoort  and  are  in  need  of  foreign  aid,  which 

represents  a  problem  for  the  U. S. S. R.  on  two  counts.  Firstly,  if 

the  U. S. S. R.  exDorts  to  these  countries  without  imoorting  from 

them,  their  negative  trade  balance  with  the  U. S. 5. R.  exposes  the 

latter  to  accusations  of  exploitation.  Secondly,  the  Soviet 

Union  finds  it  hard  to  grant  favoraoie  credits  oecause  of 

economic  difficulties  at  home.  These  countries,  many  of  them 

still  organized  on  a  religious,  traditional  tribal  basis,  need 

much  aid  and  advice  in  agriculture  before  thev  can  attain 

economic  take-off,  wnile  the  U. S. S. R.  on  the  other  hand  is  geared 

more  for  machinery,  metallurgy,  and  heavy  industry.  A  list  of 

Soviet  enterprises  in  Third  Uorld  countries  is  indicative:  1) 

500  industrial  projects,  £80  of  them  already  ooerational;  £)  100 

agricultural  orojects;  3)  training  of  150  thousand  specialized 

workers;  4)  establ  ishme'it  of  130  schools;  and  5)  Soviet 

aeoloDists  have  built  or  helped  build  46  projects  in  Different 
££ 

countries. 

The  U. S. S. R.  has  developed  businesslike  relations  with  the 
relatively  developed  countries  of  North  Africa,  South  Asia.  and 
Southeast  Asia,  but  none  of  these  countries  is  so  dependent  on 
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the  U.  S.  S.  R.  that  the  Soviet  oovernrnent  can  influence  its 
internal  or  external  oolicies. 

Witn  the  oil-rich  countries  the  U. S. S. R.  has  next  to  no  trade 
relations.  The  following  statistics  of  Soviet  trace  with  Kuwait 
are  characteristic; 

TRftDE  UITH  KUWAIT 
<in  millions  of  ruDles  ) 


1978 

1979 

1980 

Total  trade 

36.8 

a.3(*5.4S) 

16.7 

Exports 

38.6 

7. 4(S4. 86) 

15.  £ 

Imoorts 

0.  9<*0.59) 

1.5 

SOVIET  TRADE  WITH  KUWAIT  AS  A  PERCENTAGE  DF  ALL  SOVIET  TRADE 

0.5%  0.01%  0.01% 

* 

The  figure  in  brackets  is  the  collar  value  of  the  ruble  for 
the  transactions  in  question  in  1S79. 


The  problem  of  energy  is  a  case  of  its  own.  Soviet  global 

behavior  cannot  be  understood  without  an  analysis  of  tnis 

oroblem.  There  has  been  controversy  in  the  West  for  many  years 

over  the  "real”  size  of  Soviet  energy  sources.  Without  going  too 

deeply  into  the  details  of  the  first  ano  the  second  CIA  reoorts, 

it  is  worth  while  examining  the  lessons  of  these  reports.  If  the 

U. S. S. R.  was  to  become  an  oi 1-imoort ing  country  in  1981,  as  the 

first  CIA  reoort  stated,  then  its  interest  in  oil  resources  would 

£3 

be  identical  to  that  of  the  United  States.  The  outcome  could 


Id 


have  been  a  far  more  aggressive  foreign  policy  aimed  at  securing 
a  foothold  in  the  territory  of  oil-rich  countries  as  a  must  ana 
not  from  choice.  Soviet  policy  has  actually  been  one  of  showing 
the  flag  and  trying  to  circumscribe  the  West  by  unaermining 
American  credibility  and  establishing  some  relations  with  oil- 
rich  countries  and/or  with  their  neighbors.  If  Soviet  energy 
resources  were  not  going  to  be  exhausted,  as  the  second  CIA 
report  stated,  but  would  nevertheless  have  to  face  many  technical 
difficulties  in  extracting  the  oil  or  in  transoorting  it  from  Far 
East  oilfields  to  western  Russia  ano  Eurooe,  the  outcome  woula  be 

li  A 

growing  Soviet  dependence  on  Western  oil  technology.  According 

to  both  reports,  however,  Soviet  economy  would  be  confronting 

many  difficulties  by  the  mid-19S0s,  particularly  as  regards  hard 

currency  —  in  1978  oil  exoorts  brounht  in  no  less  than  6A 

25 

oercent  of  all  Soviet  hard  currency  earnings. 

A  recent  DIA  reoort  states;  “The  Soviet  Union  will,  in 

effect,  be  able  to  meet  its  oil  oroduction  targets  of  12.2 

million  barrels  daily  this  year  (1981)  ana  12.9  million  barrels 

by  1985."  One  of  the  reasons  given  for  this  judgment:  "... 

there  was  a  field  at  Salym  ...  it  is  a  large  find."  Beneral 

Larkin,  DIA  Deputy  Director,  said  some  months  ago:  "Prosoects 

for  the  full  satisfaction  of  domestic  needs,  planned  energy 

exports  to  East  Eurooean  Communist  countries  and  negotiated 

duantities  for  customers  in  Western  Eurooe  aooear  to  meet  Soviet 

expectations  through  the  19805  and  beyond  ...  The  Soviet  Union 

should  be  able  to  realize  aoout  123  billion  from  the  sale  of  oil 

2& 

and  natural  ,gas  to  Western  countries  in  1985.  " 
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Two  sets  of  conclusions  follow  from  tnls  state  of  affairs; 

the  Soviet  Union  is  not  very  likely  to  do  to  war  to  ob-cain 

resources  that  are  not  absolutelv  vital.  Hence,  the  comcetition 

between  the  U. S. S. R.  ana  tne  United  States  over  the  Persian  Gulf 

is  still  asymmetrical.  This  means  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  do 

its  utmost  to  hamoer  the  West’s  economy  and  to  undermine  its 

Dosition  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Latin  America,  while  the  United 

States  will  have  to  be  preoared  to  fight  in  defense  of  its 

interests  in  the  oil  countries  and  the  surrounding  region.  The 

other  conclusion  is  that  tne  U. S. S. R.  is  still  a  seller  on  the 

energy  market,  which  means  that  it  must  maintain  the  status  guo 

in  Eurooe  and  must  sell  oil  and  gas  for  hard  currency  to  rich  as 

well  as  ooor  countries,  since  energy  remains  its  major  ana 

orobably  growing  source  of  hard  currency.  This  state  of  affairs 

has  alreadv  comolicated  Soviet  relations  with  Iraa  ana  may  well 

27 

ao  the  same  for  its  relations  with  Angola. 

The  orobiem  of  energy  is  only  an  examole,  thouch  one  of  some 

magnitude,  which  illustrates  the  dilemma  of  a  country  ricn  in 

natural  resources  but  poor  in  hard  currency,  comoetent  in  heavy 

industry  but  wretchedly  wanting  in  agriculture  and  oroducing 

consumer  goods.  Marxist  theory  exolainea  tnrougnout  the  years 

that  the  caoitalist  world  was  bound  to  reach  its  ore-determined 

end  as  a  result  of  cornoetition  to  market  its  oroducts  ano  to 

orocure  industrial  raw  materials.  In  Seotember  1980.  Mr.  Haig 

told  a  House  Subcommittee  that  the  United  States  was  entering  "an 

28 

era  of  resources  war. "  It  aopears,  however,  that  the  United 
States  is  better  eauiboed  to  conduct  this  war  tnan  the  U. S. S. R. 
and  that  African  governments,  Marxist  or  not,  realize  tnis  fact. 
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Countries  like  fingoia,  Zambia,  ana  Zimbabwe,  for  instance,  must 
rely  on  oroducinn  and  exoortino  minerals,  while  the  Soviet 
Union  —  for  lack  of  hard  currency  —  cannot  a-^fora  to  D'.iy 
minerals  that  it  is  rich  in.  Thus,  we  see  concessions  offered  to 
Western  oil  orosoectors  by  the  current  ftnoolan  oovernment. 

All  in  all,  the  Soviet  Union  has  Droved  neither  better 
endowed  nor  more  successful  in  its  commercial  dealings  with  Third 
World  countries  than  the  great  industrial  countries  of  the  West, 
the  United  States,  Japan,  West  Sermany,  and  many  others. 

£•  Wa.for  items  of  trade.  Faced  with  the  constraints 
detailed  in  the  previous  section,  the  U. S. S. R.  chose  a  limited 
strategy  of  economic  relations,  by  which  the  Soviet  Union  cannot 
exoect  to  have  much  influence  over  Third  World  countries.  Tnis 
strategy  concentrates  on  a  number  of  major  items  that  tne 
U. S. S. R.  can  oroduce  and  that  the  recioient  countries  want  to 
buy,  items  that  can  stand  uo  in  comoetition  with  other  countries 
and  that  oroviae  a  hope  for  further  ties  in  the  future. 

The  following  tables  snow  the  major  exoort  items  in  Soviet 
trade  with  the  different  countries,  in  millions  of  rubies  and  (in 
brackets)  as  percentages  of  the  exports  to  these  countries. 

Vietnam 


12Z2 

Total  exports  to  Vietnam 

446.2 

454.  9 

Machinery,  eauioment, 
transportat ion  means 

224.225(50%) 

214. 964(47%) 

Eauioment  for  air  transportation 

56. 098(8%) 

37. 535(8%) 

Oil  and  oil  products 

31. 799(7%) 

•J^Qm 
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Bangladesh 


Total  exoonts  to  Bangladesh 

Machinery,  eouiornent, 
transportax:  ion  means 

oil  and  oil  oroducts 

Cotton,  textiles 


25.  0 


4. 694 (2S. 5^) 


12.  281  (49?t) 


6.  535  (25‘4) 


Afghanistan 

Total  exoorts  to  Afghanistan  184.2 

Machinery,  equipment, 

transportation  means  92.  836  <50.  5-C) 

Oil  and  oil  products  39.442(21.4^) 


Syria 

Total  exports  to  Syria  133.3 

Machinery,  eouiornent. 

transoortat  ion  means  62.607(61.9/0 

Eouiornent  for  air  transoortat ion  34.149(25.6%) 
Trucks  10.501^(7.6%) 


Total  exoorts  to  India 

Oil  and  oil  products 

Machinery,  eouiornent, 
transportation  means 


India 

52S.  1 

403.  17476. 7%) 

54.944(10%) 


27.  2 

4.  9 72 ( 26. 2%) 

9.  613(15%) 

10. 086(57%) 

247.  7 

115. 019(46%) 

75. 650(30. 5%) 

167.6 

100. 266 (59. 8%) 
52. 222(31%) 

9. 466(5. 6%) 

861.2 

650.852(75.5%) 

117.016(13.5%) 


—  P:-*  — 


Total  ExDorts  to  Guinea 

Q  i  1  and  o  i  1  or od  uct  s 

i^ac^iinery-  enuioment, 
transoortat ion  means 


Guinea 

£7.7 


13.  2 


IS.  £46(55T.)  £.387(187:) 


a.  024(28.  g-JC)  6.171(46.7%) 


Total  exoorts  to  PDRY 

Machinery,  equipment, 
transportation  means 


PDRY  IVgfHenl 
64.  9 


47.422(73%) 

Motorcars,  garage  equioment  12.539(19%) 

Equioment  for  air  transoortat ion  13.372(20%) 


55.9 

35. 816(64%) 
5.  651 (10%) 
6.670(11.9%) 


The  above  tables  reoresent  a  samole  of  key  Third  World  countries. 
The  breakdown  of  the  major  trade  items  is  indicative  of  Soviet 
trade  strategy.  Ps  for  the  transoortat ion  comoonent,  it  snouid 
be  mentioned  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  small-scale  producer  of 
cars,  and  the  large  exoort  of  motorcars  can  onlv  be  exolained  as 
a  national  economizing  measure,  which  must  buraen  tne  transoorta- 
tion  svstem  inside  the  Soviet  Union  orooer. 


!ll)2l2rcar  Product  ion 
(in  tnousanos) 

ills  1979  1980  1981 

P  B  PB  PB  PB 
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P  B 


106.6  65.1 


109.3  63.3 


109.5  65 
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D.  Bid. 

1.  i^eaoori  s^sternsj.  tralDiDD*  cornoarisoyi  between  the 

Soviet  Union  and  tne  United  States  as  suooiiers  of  major  weaoons 

systems  shows  that  during  the  oeriod  1973-61  the  Soviet  Union  was 

the  larger  supplier.  They  differed,  however,  on  two  main  points: 

the  Soviet  Union’s  customers  numbered  26  countries  while 

America’s  customers  numbered  67.  Furthermore,  the  United  States 

has  as  many  as  61  major  weaoons  oroduced  under  license  abroad, 
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whereas  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  has  only  li3.  In  other  words,  the  military 

industrial  relations  of  the  United  States  with  its  customers  are 

more  valuable  and  more  variegated  than  those  of  the  U. 5. S. R. 

The  weaoon  systems  delivered  to  Third  Uorld  countv'ies  bv  tne 

U.S.S. R,  displav  enormous  variety  in  both  duality  and  Quantity. 

The  Quantities  in  eac.h  instance  may  well  be  accounted  for  bv  tne 

choice  that  the  recioient  obviously  had  to  make  between  nssd  and 

economic  cost  and  the  cn<;>ice  mane  by  the  celiverer  between 

Dol it ical-strateg ic  need  and  economic  rentaoility.  It  is 

considerably  more  difficult  to  account  for  tne  delivery  of  old  or 

obsolete  eduioment,  particularly  since  the  trace  in  arms  has 

become  such  a  common  part  of  international  relations.  The 

assumption  is  natural  that  the  Soviet  Union  —  like  rnanv  other 

countries,  if  with  a  different  ’style’  —  acQuires  influence, 

through  arms  sales  or  grants  but  the  question  is  now  it  is  cone 
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and  how  far  this  policy  can  succeed. 

Reliance  on  a  given  source  of  weaoon  systems  mav  create 
dependence  under  a  number  of  conditions;  1)  crisis:  2)  scarcity: 


and  3)  timing 


£4 


1)  QciliS  ^  of  iriternal  or  exterriai  chances  may  create  a 

oerceotion  of  threat^^/e^i  the  cart  of  a  covernment.  Sucn  a 

□erceotion  usual  Iv  incuces  -che  covernment  to  seen  weaaons  to 

bolster  its  oosition  internally  or  to  cetenc  tne  country  against 

external  threat.  Whether  tnis  percent  ion  is  Oased  on  real  or 

imaginary  arounds,  it  will  freauently  have  repercussions  insiae 
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the  country  and/or  abroaa.  An  increase  in  military  capability 
usually  creates  a  perception  of  threat  in  neighboring  countries: 
a  snare  cleavage  inside  a  country  may  lead  to  civil  war.  If  tnis 
perception  of  threat  takes  place  in  a  strategic  area  for  the 
superpowers,  the  result  is  a  competitive  arms  race  (the  Arab- 
Israeli  conflict,  Angola). 

2)  ScaCSily  ^  government  or  leadersnio  wnich  is  influenced 
by  perception  of  threat  or  sourred  by  a  powerful  ideology  (a 
state  for  the  Palestinians,  black  rule,  unification  against 
separatism),  ana  which  is  trying  to  buv  arms.  can  scout  for 
sellers.  An  under-develooed  country  in  the  first  or  second 
croup,  one  with  which  the  U. S. 5. R.  has  military  relations,  is  in 
a  peculiar  oosition  when  in  need  of  weapon  systems.  It  nas 
little  hard  currency  with  which  to  pay  for  arms  and  no  personnel 
trained  in  sophisticated  weaponry.  If  the  oerceotion  of  threat 
persists  and/or  the  influence  of  the  powerful  ideology  remains 
unmodified,  only  then  is  there  escalation  in  Quantity  and  Quality 
of  weapon  systems  (Sgypt,  Syria,  Iraa,  Libya,  Inaia). 

2)  liffliho  When  there  is  Quantitative  and  Qualitative 
escalation,  presumably  in  the  teeth  of  oooosition  from 
neighboring  countries,  timing  assumes  importance.  It  is 
essential  for  a  country  under  threat  to  receive  arms  deliveries 


at  a  given  time  in  given  Quantities  and  of  certain  Quality.  The 
case  of  Egypt  in  the  October  1973  War  may  serve  as  an  examoie. 
The  U. S. S. R.  refused  to  sell  Egypt  a  Quantity  of  tanks  until 
Pilgeria  p'^epared  to  foot  the  Pill. 

When  a  country  becomes  a  client  of  the  U. S. S. R. ,  its  only 

source  of  weaDons  suoDlies,  and  finds  itself  insolvent  and  in  a 

great  emergency,  then  the  U. S. S. fi.  obtains  a  measure  of  influence 

over  it  (Syria,  Egypt  until  Nasser’s  Qeath,  Etniooia,  Angola),  or 

else  it  will  chanoe  its  orientation  (Eayot  under  Sadat,  the 
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Sudan,  Somalia).  Such  influence  is  obtained  because  the 

military  must  always  prefer  standardization.  Once  a  country  nas 
oPtained  a  major  weapon  system,  such  as  fignter  planes,  it  must 
also  ootain  the  avionics,  the  ordnance  and  the  ground  eouioment. 
The  oerformance  of  the  ol at  form  is  only  one  reouisite  in  a  whole 
system.  The  more  major  systems,  the  tighter  the  tie  between  the 
deliverer  and  the  recioient  country.  The  more  soonist icated  the 
weaoon  system,  the  areater  tne  need  for  traininn,  technicians  and 
advisers.  Egypt  then,  and  Syria  now,  are  clear  examples  of  ceeo 
Soviet  penetration  yia  the  military  into  the  economic  and 
political  spheres.  It  is  worth  recalling  that  wnen  Sadat  cecioed 
to  exoei  the  Soviet  military  contingent  in  Egypt  in  July  1972,  ne 
had  to  exempt  the  advisers  who  had  been  hired  unaer  contracts. 

^  2.  Military  SCSsence.  ftccording  to  the  IISS  there  are  now 
105,700  Soviet  servicemen  abroad  (outside  Europe)  performing  a 
variety  of  military  duties.  The  breakdown  is  as  follows; 
Afghanistan  85,000;  Cuba  7,500;  Ethiopia  1,200;  Iraa  1,000;  Libya 
1,000;  Mali  1,800;  Mauritania  200;  Vietnam  4,000;  Syria  2,500; 


as 
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and  South  Yerneri  l,50ta.  Military  presence  constitutes  an 

advanced  stage  of  relations  with  a  recioient  country.  As  we  see^ 
the  Soviet  Union  maintains  military  oresence  in  no  more  tnan  nine 
of  the  61  countries  <outsiae  Eurooe)  with  which  it  has  commercial 
relations.  (Afghanistan  is  not  included  in  this  list  for  obvious 
reasons.)  Military  oresence  has  not,  however,  oroved  a 
guarantee  against  deterioration  in  relations,  nor  even  against  a 
comolete  change  in  the  recioient  country’s  foreign  policy  (China. 
Egyot,  Somalia). 

3.  !!!iiitary  intervention.  The  most  ominous  form  of  Soviet 

military  interaction  with  other  countries  is  of  course,  military 

intervention.  In  recent  years,  the  U. 3. S. R.  has  increasinqlv 

directed  its  attention  to  local  wars  and  intervent  ion.  A  wnoie 

theory  has  been  deveiooed  on  the  conditions  under  which  there  may 
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occur  a  couo  dl.etat  or  a  military  take-over.  A  tyooiogy  nas 

been  drawn  uo  of  ’just’  ana  ’unjust’  war,  including  tne  kinds  of 

war,  of  external  intervention,  of  warfare  and  of  the  weaoon 
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systems  involved.  This  theory  largely  aescrioes  how  the 

’ iffloer ial ist ’  world  thinks,  how  ’caoitaiism’  exoloits  tne  door 
nations,  and  how  the  Uest  nas  to  instigate  wars  in  oroer  to 
maintain  its  domination  over  the  Third  World. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  oost-war  years  the  Soviet  Union  itself 
has  been  directly  involved  in  only  one  intervention  outside  of 
Eastern  Eurooe  —  Afghanistan.  Indirectly,  the  U. S. S. R.  has  been 
involved  in  aii  the  major  Arab-Israeli  flare-uos  where  Soviet 
military  equioment,  training,  airlift,  electronics,  ooiitical 
advice,  and  suooort  were  used.  The  Soviet  Union  was  also 


tne  Irao-ir'an  war 
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indirectly  involved  in  the  conflict  in  Yemen, 
and  Angola. 

Three  conditions  govern  tne  Decision  of  tne  U. S. S. R.  on 

whether  to  intervene  or  not,  and  it  is  essential  tnat  at  least 

the  first  two  conditions  be  met:  1)  that  the  United  States 

should  not  be  heavily  committed;  S)  that  the  U. 3. S. R.  should  be 

caoable  of  intervening;  and  3)  that  there  snould  be  orosoects  for 

success  after  a  Soviet  intervention.  Angola  was  not  a  case  of 

direct  Soviet  involvement,  but  tne  Soviet  government  aid  not 

really  exoect  direct  American  involvement  when  it  oeciaed  to  bacK 
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the  massive  Cuoan  intervent  ion. 

Afghanistan  is  a  somewnat  different  case.  The  Afgnan 

government  has  been  friendly  Towaros  The  J. 5. S. R.  for  rnanv  vears 
and  more  oronouncedly  since  1973.  Soviet  economic  ano  military 
aid  was  increasing  while  that  of  the  united  States  or  iran  was 
reduced  to  a  bare  minimum.  In  other  words  hers  was  a  country 
almost  comoleteiv  under  Soviet  tutelage.  and  yet  when  the 

rebellion  broke  out  against  tne  Afgnan  government  in  1979,  tne 
Soviet  Union  could  not  find  a  boiitical  wav  to  held  tne 

government  or  to  back  the  insurgents  and  decided  tnat  it  had  not 
choice  out  to  invade  the  country.  In  this  instance,  the  first 
two  conditions  were  oresent  but  tne  tniro  was  lacvinp  and.  to 
date,  .pa  the  Soviets  have  failed  to  find  a  oolitical  solution  to 
Af ghanistan. 

Another  case  worth  glancino  at  briefly  is  the  Israeli 
invasion  of  Leoanon  in  June  193c:,  when  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  failed  to 
intervene  on  behalf  of  the  PlO.  As  we  cannot  doubt  that  ihoscow 
considers  the  PLO  a  national  liberation  movement  and  that  its  war 
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(whicn  has  definitely  been  a  defensive  one  in  Lebanon;  must 
tnerefone  be  considened  a  just  wan,  the  auestion  anesents  itself 
as  to  why  the  U. 3. 3. R.  did  not  intervene.  The  answer  is  tnat 
none  of  the  tnree  conditions  was  oresent  in  this  instance. 

In  sum,  military  aid  and  trade  are  an  inteoral  oart  of  Soviet 
relations  with  Third  World  countries.  Trade  takes  every  possiole 
form  from  ourely  business  relations  to  those  of  an  outriaht 
military  nature.  More  often  than  not  we  find  Soviet  military  aid 
in  areas  of  conflict  where  the  West  failed  to  satisfy  the  needs 
of  a  Third  World  country  (Egypt,  Ethiooia,  Jordan),  but  military 
aid  or  even  oresence  do  not  in  themselves  guarantee  oermanent 
Soviet  oolitical  influence,  nor  are  tney  different  from  any  otner 
form  of  Soviet  influence  in  the  Third  World. 

IV.  CONCLUSIONS 

The  Soviet  union  has  oeveiooed  extensive  interaction  witn  -che 
Third  World  for  tnree  main  reasons.  First,  Mowcow’ s  conceotion 
of  threat  made  it  imperative  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  ousn  its 
defense  line  outward.  This  oolicy  coulc  not  have  been  carried 
out  without  a  huge  orocess  of  military  modernizat ion,  both  of  men 
and  machines.  As  the  defense  line  was  extended  furtner,  the 
U.S.S. R.  had  to  establish  relations  with  a  large  variety  of  Third 
World  countries  with  all  tneir  internal  orobiems  and  regional 
conflicts.  In  the  orocess  the  U. 3. S. R.  changed  its  oosture  from 
that  of  strictly  a  land  power  to  that  of  a  oiooai  one.  ana  its 
foreign  oolicy  disolaved  contradictions  and  chanoea  course  just 
like  that  of  any  other  global  power. 
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Secor^d,  this  oeriod  of  Soviet  transit  iori  from  1355  to  1382 
saw  tremendous  chances  in  the  world  order  as  the  olo  colonial 
system  disintegrated.  The  new  inoeoenaent  states  were  iookinc 
for  foreign  aid  and  economic  models.  The  struggle  of  many  of 
these  countries,  eventually  known  as  Third  World  countries, 
oresented  the  U. 3. 3. R.  witn  an  oooortunity  to  euro  the  influence 
of  the  West,  undermining  some  of  its  strategic  oositions 
(Indochina,  Egyot,  Lidya,  Aden,  Mozamdiaue)  while  aiding 
’national  liberation  movements’  of  every  hue.  After  the  initial 
oeriod  of  tne  struggle  for  liberty  and  inoeoenoence,  many  Third 
World  countries  had  to  settle  down  to  the  less  insoiring  oay-to- 
day  struggle  to  make  ends  meet;  the  U. 3. 3. R.  too  had  to  adjust 
its  foreign  oolicy  to  the  hard  facts  of  economics.  In  this  area, 
comoetition  with  the  West  is  much  more  difficult,  and  the 
attraction  of  the  Soviet  Union  with  ail  its  domestic  economic 
oroDlems  is  not  as  unauest lonaole  as  it  used  to  be. 

Third,  the  West  often  failed  to  find  adeouate  solutions 
either  for  the  oroblems  that  beset  the  economic  oeveiooment  of 
the  Tnird  World  of  for  its  own  strategic  oroblems,  ano  tne  Soviet 
Union  was  able  to  fill  the  vacuum  temoorarilv  or  aermanently. 
The  oroblems  of  the  U. S. S. R.  in  its  deal  inns  witn  Third  World 
countries  are  no  different  from  those  of  the  West,  exceot  tnat 
the  U. S. S. R.  is  on  the  whole  far  less  eouiooed  to  solve  tnem. 

The  use  of  direct  military  force  has  been  neither  the  most 
salient  nor  the  most  successful  Soviet  instrument  of  oower. 
Actually,  the  Soviets  have  utilized  every  oossiole  weaoon  in 
their  arsenal  —  strategic,  economic,  oolitical,  ano  ideolocical. 
Comoared  with  where  it  stood  in  1355,  the  Soviet  Union  nas  done 


woriders,  but  there  have  also  been  inglorious 
failures.  It  does  not  aooear  that  the  U. S. S. R.  has 
formula  for  handling  the  Third  World,  nor  indeed  is 


retreats  and 
found  a  magic 
there  one. 
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